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THE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE. 


Farrurun to our promise, we turn to 
Shakspere for an illustrated review, and 
cull from a thousand designs by Kenny 
Meadows, the gems which decorate the 


present number of our journal. Shakspere 
himself, needs. no criticism, for all men 


acknowledge his genius, and all time 


displayed upon the stage. And then his designs are 
few — are nothing, indeed, in number, as compared with 
those of Kenny Meadows. Our English artist (and 
let us say again, England may be proud of him), has 
dropped, as it were, the pearls of Shakspere’s brain 
from his peneil point. He takes a play, and places 
before the eye the soul of it; the workings and the 
moral of the plot are fore-shadowed in an ornamental 
heading, or concentrated ina tail-piece. In strength and 
correctness of conception, in delicacy of feeling, in 


will echo his praise. Turn we then from / 


the author to the edition, and in it find 
subject for comment. 


Shakspere is not, in the strict sense of the 


| word, “a new book ;”—but it has claims on 


| 
| 


us, in consequence of its proposed reissue 
in monthly parts, with increased embel- 
lishments in shape of etchings. This is, 
indeed, adding sweets to the sweet, for 
the book already o’er-brims with excel- 
lence. Its thousand sketches by Kenny 
Meadows are a Shakspere gallery in them- 
selves, and form a work not simply ere- 
ditable to the genius and industry of the 
individual artist who perfected them, but 
highly honourable to the country of his 
birth. Retsch is the only man who had 
before realised, on a small scale, any satis- 
factory pictures from Shakspere; but 
Retsch gave scenes and groups of actors as 
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play of fancy, and power of pencil, Kenny Meadows 
has most certainly — and it isa great thing to say, 
but a truth nevertheless — proved himself to be the 
most accomplished and successful artist who ever es- 
sayed the ambitious task of realising, by the pencil, 


the conceptions of the greatest of our poets. We 
know not whether his money-reward was great, but 


certain are we, that he has in these volumes reared for 
himself no mean monument by thus linking his name. 
with that of Shakspere, 





THE BLOCK HOUSE: 
A STORY OF THE FAR WEST. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Hence ye thoughts that rise in horror’s shape —* ~ 
This hour bestows or ever bars escape.— Bynon. 


A ntacx boy who had that moment joined the 


group now broke through the ring, and falling on | 


his knees beside the body, took its cold hand in 
his own, and wept aloud. ‘There was something 


touching in the faithful negro’s grief, and the | 


crowd fur some moments did not interrupt the 


simple but heart-warm expressions in which he | 


gave utterance to it. At length a murmur ran 


from one to another, and the necessity of removing | 


the body began to be spoken of. This con- 
versation seemed to recall the negro’s mind from 


the depths of affliction to the consideration of | 


other circumstances. Several persons, each emu- 
lous to show himself more active than the rest, had 
left the group with the purpose of procuring rails, 
or some other materials for constructing a tem- 
porary bier. The black also rose to his feet, and 
casting one long and earnest look upon the body, 
turned and glided from the crowd. It was pro- 
bably thought that he had gone on the same 


errand with the others, and the direction which he | 
If any looked, however, | 


took favoured the belief. 
to see him emerge from the ravine, towards which 
his route lay, they must have soon wearied of so 
doing ; for on being hidden from the sight of the 
different knots of persons whom the explosion had 


drawn near the mound, be ran swiftiy along the | 


shelving side of the hollow, nor once stopped 
either to breathe or listen till he reached the boat. 

We left Lucy and Dudley at the moment when 
their ears were almost stunned by the loud and 
near sound of the explosion; and it is now full 
time that we should return to them. The cause 


along the bank of the ravine to join them. The 
plan of blowing up the Block House had been de- 
vised by him with the purpose of concealing the 
flight of Dudley. He was aware, it seems, that a 


was apprehended, had never been removed. 
idea struck him that if he could possess himself\ 


of the body of Overton, dress it in the clothes of | 
our hero, and deposit it in the Block House, | 


fragments of it would probably be found after the 
explosion, and lead to a belief that Dudley had 
perished — perhaps in an attempt to escape by 


setting fire to the building — and that thus all | 


danger of pursuit would be avoided. The plan 


was not without ingenuity, nor was it altogether | 
several respects poor | 
The loudness | 


unsuccessful, though in 
Cato had been sadly disappointed. 
of the detonation had terrified him exceedingly ; 


and when, scared as much as those who without | 
knowing anything of his plans had been meant to | 


be principally benefited by them, he scampered 
down to the boat, it was in the full confidence that 


he should meet his master there, as well as the | 


other fugitives, and find them ready to set off 
instantly upon their voyage. 

Enoch Sediley, however, had not yet reached the 
place of embarkation, and, as the reader knows, 
was destined never to reach it. 
several minutes longer in a state of the most ex- 
cruciating suspense, Cato was again despatched to 
ascertain, if he could, the cause of the delay. 
During his absence, the roar of the distant flames, 
the murmurs of the crowd, and every sound that 
reached the ears cf Dudiecy and Lucy gave addi- 
tional poignancy to the nervous anxiety they felt. 


At last Cato, pale, sobbing, and half-breathless, | 


returned to the boat, and as he sprang aboard, ex- 


claimed in a voice almost choked by the combined | 


effects of grief and haste, that his master was dead. 
“ Dead!” screamed Lucy, starting to her feet. 
* Dead!” ejaculated Charles. 
Cato entered into a broken explanation, which 
was not so indistinct but that they gathered 


| her to his bosom, directed Cato to shove off. 


After waiting | 
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something of the manner in which Sedley had 
come to his end. 

“I must go,” said Lucy, rising and preparing 
to leave the boat. 

« And leave me, Lucy ?” said Dudley. 

“He is my uncle —my more than father,” re- 
plied Lucy, hesitating. 

“ And I your husband.” 

“ His dead body may be exposed to insult if I 
do not go.” 

“And my living body will be dragged to a 
shameful death if youdo. He — the sole witness 
of my innocence, for whose sake and yours, dear 
Lucy, my life now stands in peril —is gone for 
ever. If I am seized now, my fate is certain.” 

Lucy sunk back on the seat, and Charles, folding 
The 


boat glided along like a spirit in the broad line of 
shadow cast upon the water by the high bank and 
the forest that nodded on its brink ; and was pre- 
| sently lost to sight as it disappeared in one of the 
| indentures of the winding shore. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Few words of mine remain to close the tale. 
Tue Bripe or Apypos. 


A reniop of several years now elapsed before 
those incidents occurred with which I shall con- 


| clude my narrative; not that in the interval no 
| events took place worthy of being recorded; but 


I sct out to write a short tale, not a minate 
history, and it is now proper that I should “ o’er- 
leap all else, and light upon the issue.” 

If the reader knows anything of the rapid 
growth of towns in the West, he will have little 
difficulty in imagining the change which seven 
years wrought in Adrianopolis. The pompous 


| plans of its projector had indeed been realised to 
| an extent which few could have predicted 
of the occurrence had been soon explained to them | 
by Cato, who directly after the shock came rattling | 


Its 
population had increased a hundred-fold. Its 
avenues, squares, and public buildings, were no 
longer “ airy nothings,” but had now an existence 
as well as aname. Ample warehouses and neat 
dwellings lined the strects; a busy multitude 


| thronged them ; and the little straggling frontier 
quantity of powder, deposited in the vault of that | 


building at a time when an irruption of the Indians | 
The | 


village was fast rising to the dignity of a populous 
city. The suburbs reached nearly to the mound 
which has been the scene of a chief part of the 
action of my story. ‘The mound itself was now a 
cultivated field; and the only vestiges to remind 
one of the incidents I have related, were a heap of 


| blackened logs and stones just visible above the 
| corn blades which rustled around them. 


This object seemed to have attracted the atten- 
tion of two travellers who chanced to pass that 
way on their road to Adrianopolis one fine summer 
afternoon, seven years after the explosion had con- 
verted the Block House into a heap of ruins. 
One of them, a slender delicate young man, was 
mounted on a fine horse, which curved his neck 
and champed his bit impatiently, whenever his 
rider drew up the rein to examine more leisurely 
the various objects pointed out to him, The other 
traveller was a tall, uncouthly shaped person, whose 
pale and sober countenance was marked with lines 


| that showed his age could not have been much 


short of forty. Ile bestrode a small ambling 
horse, and his awkward figure was set off to 
peculiar disadvantage by the shortness of his 
stirrups, which seemed drawn up to the last hole 


| to keep the rider's feet from draggling on the 


ground. 
“ And here, then,’ 


said the younger person, 


| pausing at the foot of the mound, “is the place 
| where the unfortunate Dudley met his end.” 


“ It was so thought at first,” returned the other ; 
“but a different opinion soon came to be enter- 
tained. ‘The body, which was supposed to be 
Dudley's, and which was certainly habited in his 
garments, was so dreadfully mutilated that it was 
difficult to recognise it; but there were circum- 
stances which caused many who saw it by daylight 
to declare that it was not the body of Dudley, but 
of Ned Overton, the hunter. ‘This opinion was 
afterward confirmed by an examination of the 


hunter's grave, which was found to have been 
rifled of its tenant.” 

“ Then Dudley may perhaps have escaped,” 
said the younger man. 

“I fear not. The inquiries immediately set on 
foot furnished reason to believe that, with Sedley’s 
niece and slave, he had attempted to descend the 
river; and a party set ‘out to overtake him, and 
inform him that the confession of the old man had 
exonerated him from all suspicion of the murder. 
‘They had not proceeded far, however, when they 
were encountered, and obliged to desist from their 
purpose, by one of those hurricanes which some- 
times cover the Ohio with wrecks. From intelli- 
gence that afterward reached Adrianopolis, it is 
too probable that Dudley and all with him 
perished in the storm.” 

“ And has nothing ever since been heard to 
change that opinion?” 

“ Nothing. There was at one time, a year or 
two after the escape, a sort of rumour in the town 
that Dudley was still living; but this on being 
traced was not found to have any better foundation 
than certain obscure hints thrown out by the 
former postmaster of Adrianopolis, whose curiosity, 
it was suspected, sometimes led him to pry rather 
too closely into the contents of the letters which 
passed through hisjhands. It was said that a 
package from Dudley bimself had been received 
by Nathan Dodge; and this story gained addi- 
tional currency from the fact that. shortly after, 
carpenters were seen busy in constructing a neat 
pale round the spot where Sedley's remains were 
buried. But Dodge, who had just become per- 
manently settled in the village, denied that he had 
received any such letter; and, indeed, a sufficient 
reason for his enclosing the old man’s grave might 
be found in the fact, that he himself had been the 
unwitting means of bringing him to this tragical 
end. But see,” resumed the speaker, after a 
moment's pause, “ yonder comes a steamboat round 
the point; let us jog along, and we shall be in 
time to see her come to at the landing.” 

The two riders turned their horses’ heads 
towards the town, and trotted forward at a gait 
too rapid to allow of much further conversation. 

A large crowd of persons was assembled on the 
principal quay of Adrianopolis to witness the 
arrival of the steamboat. At the time of my 
story, this wonderful invention, which has since 
exerted so vast and happy an influence jn the 
Valley of the Mississippi, was of very recent date ; 
and but a short period had elapsed since the 
thunders of the first steamboat awakened the 
echoes of the western forests. The arrival of a 
boat was therefore still a matter of sufficient 
interest to draw a large portion of the inhabitants 
to the water's edge ; and, in the present instance, 
the graceful movement of the vessel, as she dashed 
by the town, and, rounding to with an ample 
sweep, glided up to the wharf against the current, 
fully repaid them for the trouble they had taken. 

Among the passengers who stepped ashore at 
Adrianopolis, one group attracted particular at- 
tention. ‘This consisted of a lady and gentleman, 
accompanied by two little boys, and followed by 
a tidy black servant bearing their baggage. The 
lady, though the two living miniatures of herself 
who walked hand in hand before her showed her 
to be a matron, was yet in the first bloom of 
womanhood: her small and well turned figure 
could have lost little of its roundness, and her 
step not much of its elasticity. Her eye wandered 
from the group about her to the distant hills, and 
there were certain changes flitted over her counten- 
ance, which one accustomed to peruse that index 
of the mind would have ascribed to a deeper 
cause than mere sensibility to the beauties of ex- 
ternal nature. Her husband, a fine, manly figure, 
with an open and highly intellectual countenance, 
walked at her side; and though probably more 
skilled than his beautiful partner in suppressing 
outward signs of what was passing within, on this 
occasion showed, not less than herself, that he was 
much moved by the recollections associated with 
many of the objects he beheld. 


| 


| 
| 
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“Who is he?” “Where is he from?” were 

questions whispered from one to another as the 
group passed on toward the principal hotel of 
Adrianopolis, And as the negro trudged along at 
some distance behind, more than one curious 
| glance was directed to the plate upon the trunks 
| to ascertain the owner’s name. 
“* Why, bless us, ‘C. D, Elton!’ it is Elton, 
| the great eastern lawyer?” exclaimed half a 
dozen voices; and a crowd gathered round those 
who had made this discovery, to discuss the merits 
| of the jurist, the fame of whose talents and 
| eloquence had reached even to the remote town of 
Adrianopolis, 

‘The two mounted travellers had by this time 
ridden into the town, and as they passed the group 
of passengers, the eye of the elder one rested on 
the countenance of the tall and handsome stranger, 
He drew up his horse with an involuntary motion 
of surprise, and remained gazing after him until he 
disappeared within the door of the hotel. 

“It is he!” muttered the horseman; “if the 
waters can give up their prey, it is he himself!’ 
and, so saying, he turned and rode at a round trot 
towards the tavern, 

A tall, lounging, and somewhat tawdrily dressed 
figure stood in the doorway of a shop near at 
hand, the shelves of which presented a large 
variety of tin-ware, arranged in glistening rows, 
His attention seemed to have been drawn towards 
the negro, who was walking leisurely up the 
street with his burden, and casting curious glances 
upon every object round him, while a broad grin 
upon his ebony face betrayed that he was pleased 
with all he saw. As he came opposite the shop- 
keeper, the latter cried out, 

“ Well now, I vow, that’s strange! Why, Cato, 
it ain't you, is it?” 

“ Ah, ha! Massa Dodge, how you do, Massa 
Dodge? I is berry grad to see you,” responded 
the black; and putting the trunks upon the 
ground, he exchanged with our honest friend 
Nathan a cordial embrace. ‘The pedlar stepped 
back to his shop, turned the key in the door, and 
joining the black, walked forward with him at a 
quick pace towards the hotel. 

It was about this period that a matter of 
business took me to Adrianopolis, where 1 learned 
the particulars embodied in this story — many of 
them from the chief actors themselves. I also 
heard from Dudley’s own lips an account of the 
duel, the result of which had been the cause of 
his abrupt visit to the western country, under an 
assumed name, or rather under his true name 
somewhat curtailed of its fair proportions, and 
which in some measure may be said to have 
been the cause of all his subsequent mishaps, It 
should not be omitted, however, as Charles 
smilingly reminded me on my making this re- 
flection, that if his indiscretion had brought upon 
him some punishment, it had also led him to 
form that connection which constituted the chief 
happiness of his life. 

For the fortnight that Charles Dudley Elton 
and his interesting family sojourned in Adrian- 
opolis, I can beas witness that it was one of the 
most agreeable places in the world. The time of 
his departure at length arrived. A steamboat, 
returning up the river from New Orleans, stopped 
at the wharf, and Charles, whose professional 
engagements rendered a long absence from his 
home exceedingly inconvenient, bade us a hasty 
farewell, and took passage in her. He was 
followed to the quay by halt the people of Adrian- 
opolis, and every one crowded forward to press 
his manly hand once more before he departed, 
lt was a lovely afternoon, and the steamboat 
dashed off in fine style, the foam in her wake as 
white as mountain snow, and the undulations left 
by her paddles flashing in the sun like molten 
silver. The last thing [ saw, as they rounded the 
point, was the handkerchief of Catherine, waved 
in token of adieu. 
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HINTS TO FARMERS. 


BY ONE OF THE FIRST SCIENTIFIC MEN OF 
THE AGE. 

Tue following speech of Professor Owen at the 
Lancaster Agricultural Meeting, cannot be too 
widely circulated at this moment. Coming from so 
high an authority, it is especially valuable. The 
remarks were made on the occasion of his health 
being drunk. After some prefatory compliments 
he continued :—He believed he owed his present 
distinction to the circumstance of having devoted 
a great portion of his life to the pursuit of science ; 
and if he were assured, and he could not hesitate 
in feeling that assurance in the presence of the 
intelligent and energetic agriculturists here as- 
sembled, that the reception he had here met 
was the expression of the conviction of the present 
meeting, that scientific principles were the only 
true basis for the successful practice of agriculture, 
he should rejoice in the opportunity which the 
Lancaster Agricultural Society had seized to add 
their public testimony to the now almost universal 
recognition of this most important and fertile 
principle in the production of vegetable and 
animal food. ‘The development of vegetation from 
the surface soil, and the fattening or accumulation 
of nutritious matter in the bodies of cattle, are 
both great chemical and physiological processes ; 
the endeavours to accelerate and improve these 
processes are essentially great chemical and phy- 
siological experiments. He who best understands 
the principles of those sciences, will, ceteris paribus, 
have the best success with his experiments, 
Practical farming is the carrying on of these 
chemical and physiological experiments ; and where 
the practical farmer has had an eye to the results, 
and modified his processes according to the indica- 
tions of success, he has gone beyond his neighbour, 
who may have continued stationary and content 
with the results which his forefathers had obtained 
for him. 
the success which attends improved practice are 
much more striking when the experiments have 
been based upon a knowledge of the scientific 
principles of agriculture. As an exemplification 
of this fact, he would cite the condition of the land 
now farmed by Mr. stawsthorne at Heysham, and 
ask them to compare it with that of the neigh- 
bouring fields, which continue to be cultivated 
upon the old systers. Some may say, perhaps, 
that this is the effect of the application of capital 
beyond the means of the generality of farmers in 
that neighbourhood, or in this part of Lancashire : 
he would leave his friend to state how little 
foundation there was for the idea, that money and 
not science had been at the bottom of the successful 
farming to which he had alluded. It frequently 
happened that the sagacious and active agricultu- 
rist, who had freed himself from the fetters of the 
practice of his forefathers, not unreasonably res 
jecting what custom sanctioned, but trying all 
things, holding fast to that which was good, it 
generally happened that he obtained that perfection, 
the reason of which could only be explained by 
scientific principles, which then justified and 
established the practice. He could give many 
instances of this sort did time permit; they were 
very striking in regard to the opinions held by the 
best breeders of cattle on the good and bad points 
of the animals reared for food or draught: but as 
he was desirous of saying a few words on a more 
important subject connected with agriculture — 
the application of the sewerage of the towns to the 
improvement of adjacent lands — he should limit 
himself to a single instance. He had been struck 
by an observation he had heard at York in 1838, 
from his friend Mr. Bates, the celebrated cattle 
breeder of Kirkleavington, that a beast, with a 
quiet good-natured eye, fattened sooner and more 
kindly than one with a restless, startled look. 
What, it might be asked, had the character of the 
eye to do with the acquisition of fat? The phy- 
siologist knew that the eye was the index of the 
susceptibility of the brain within to outward im- 
pressions. ‘The restless fiery eye indicated that 
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startled the beast so characterised, and it was con- 


But the rapidity and the certainty of 
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stantly on the move. ‘The muscular action quick- 

ened the respiration, a greater amount of oxygen 

was admitted into the system, and the organic 

combustion went on so rapidly, that the carbon 

and hydrogen which formed the basis of fat, were 

exhausted as fast as they were supplied to the 

system by the vegetable food. The animal with the 

quiet, good-natured eye took things much more 
easily, and accommodated itself with as littletrouble 
and movement as possible to the circumstances in 
which it found itself. Its digestion was not affected 
by excitement, its breathing was regular and not 
too quick, there was no waste by undue mus- 
cular action, and no excess of oxygen, and con- 
sequently the combustible elements of the vege- 
table food were rapidly accumulated, and the 
beast brought, with great saving of time and ex- 
pense, to the condition prized by the buteber. 
Gentlemen, I have said that I wished more parti- 
cularly to offer to your notice, on this occasion, a 
few observations on the benefits to agriculture 
derivable from connecting with it the best prin- 
ciples of the drainage and sewerage which it has 
lately been my duty to consider in relation to the 
improvement of the health of towns, I know no 
place better calculated to illustrate the reciprocal 
benefits which the inhabitants within, and the 
lands without, a town may derive from connecting 
the improvements of a sewerage with those of 
agriculture, than the town of Lancaster. It is 
situated on a hill, almost every house has the 
advantage of a natural declivity for its drainage, 
and a rich tract of land intervenes between the hill 
and the river, which winds round the base. I 
allude to the marsh land; and it is not. without 
feelings of regret, not unmingled, as a townsman, 
with feelings of shame, that it still deserved the 
name which it has always borne. The thick mist 
which shrouds it at early dawn, and settles upon 
it at eventide, told too plainly, as I viewed that 
rich expanse from the windows of my present 
abode, that the common principles of effective 
drainage, now universally recognised to lay at the 
foundation of the productiveness and full value of 
the land, had still to be applied to fields held in 
trust for the benefit of the town and its ancient 
freemen. In their present state the best land, 
yielding what is called the marsh grass, lets for 4/, 
per acre; the greater part of the low land, which 
has not the advantage of a natural declivity, for 
about 30s. per acre. In Edinburgh, the low land 
to the east of the city produces 15/. per acre. Yet 
by nature that land is of a poorer quality than our 
marsh lands. Here, then, is a capital fact. How 
is it to be explained? Simply, that the Scotch, 
premising deep and efficient drainage, irrigate 
those meadows with sewer-water. Gentlemen, 
our town marsh lands are neither efficiently 
drained nor irrigated; nor is any part of the 
sewer-water applied to their fertilisation ; the soil 
has become adhesive and deteriorated by the long 
action of superfluous moisture, which might so 
readily be drained off into the neighbouring river. 
But without drainage, irrigation is impracticable. 
I fear that this word, which must become so im- 
portant and significant in the seience of agricul- 
ture, is new in that sense to many here present, 
Mr. James Dean, whose evidence before the Health 
of Towns Commission you will find in the volumes 
which I have deposited in the public library of the 
town, states, that at Ashburton, in Devonshire, 
where they have carried on the practice of irrigation 
for more than forty years, they have grass for the 
ewes and lambs a full month earlier than in most 
other situations not so treated, and at a time when 
lambs produce double or treble the price they 
usually sell for at other periods. In its present 
exhausted and undrained condition, your marsh 
lands, I perceive, produce rushes, carex, and the 
comparatively innutritious stoloniferous grasses. 
You can now only amend the produce by the 
rude, laborious, and comparatively expensive ap- 
plication of solid manure as top-dressing, Effi- 
cient drainage alone would produce a diminution, 
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and ultimately extirpation of the rushes and 
carex ; isrigation would produce or promote the 
vigorous and effective growth of the poas, the 
feseues, and the vernal grass, all abounding in 
nutritive matter, consisting of sugar, mucilage, 
and extract. Irrigation with sewer-water would 
be followed by such a degree of productiveness as 
would unquestionably raise the value of the pre- 
sent marsh land, situated as it is, near a populous 
and manufacturing town, to the value which the 
land similarly treated has acquired in Edinburgh. 
Under the present system of sewerage of Lan- 
cashire, this last and most important application 
to the neighbouring land is impossible. The con- 
tents of the town soughs and drains — which are 
as valuable when rightly applied, as they are 
noxious and detrimental when detained in or near 
a town by a bad system of sewerage —are ulti- 
mately received into the old mill race. This race, 
so named on the principle of the lucus a non 
lucendo, commencing from Dalton Dam, extends 
through the lower parts of the town from the 
Green Area to the old bridge, where it empties 
itself into the tidal river. At low water its con- 
tents flow sluggishly towards that outlet; at 
spring tides they are driven back towards their 
source ; the miasmata then rise abundantly from 
your untrapped gulley-holes; the deco 
matter is well mixed and agitated by this flux and 
reflux; and the vile odours of the stream, which 
is, in fact, an elongated cesspool, have led by 
degrees to the expensive operation of arching it 
over through nearly its whole extent. My friend, 
Mr, George Burrow, through whose garden this 
ditch receptacle of the sewers flows, has recently 
been compelled, by its offensiveness, to cover it 
over at an expense of upwards of one hundred 
pounds. Why, for that sum, or less, you might 
have the requisite fiood-gates and other machinery 
erected at the outlet of the stream, which would 
ensure a constant and more rapid flow of the 
whole mill-course into the river: for the sums 
that must have been expended in bringing over 
the whole extent of the mill down from Germany 
Bridge to Bridge Lane, you might have esta- 
blished an efficient system of sewerage for the 
whole town, admitting, also, of its application 
to the agriculture of the adjacent lands. And 
what has been gained by thus hiding this noisome 
feature of the sewerage of Lancaster from public 
view ? 

It does but skin and film the ulcerous place, 

While rank corruption, mining all within, 

lnfects unseen. 
I find the records of the public infirmary and the 
testimony of every medical man in private prac- 
tice concur in pointing out the vicinity of the 
mill-course as the most common and fertile source 
of fever, I hold in my hand 4 pamphlet, pub- 
lished in 1785, by the late highly respected Dr. 
Campbell, giving an account of a typhus fever, 
whieh raged in aster in the years 1782, 1783, 
and 1784, of which 500 cases fell under the 
doctor's observation at that early period of his 
career. The sources of febrile miasmata from 
imperfect sewerage, bad ventilation, and the ac- 
cumulation of privy-middens, in crowded and 
ill-built courts and alleys continue unaltered, 
unabated, to the present day. There needs but 
the coincidence —a very possible one — of certain 
conditiens of atmosphere with unfavourable sea- 
sons, with the existing local causes, to excite an 
equal or more extensive outbreak of typhus, or of 
some other and more fatal form of contagious 
disease. I shall merely repeat that the natural 
advantages of Lancaster are such as to render the 
adcption of an efficient system of drainage and 
sewerage; and here I beg to say, that the sewer- 
age of the castle and the town must be combined 
into one and the same efficient system — that such 
& system, removing the evils and rs of the 
present, and involving the benefits of the appli- 
cation of the products to the adjacent lands, may 
be carried out with every prospect of a remune- 
rative interest for the capital expended. Time 
not now for an exposition of the facts and 
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details which bear out and demonstrate the truth 
of that assertion. I trust I shall be able to make 
it clear in the report on the sanatory condition of 
this town, which I shall have to submit to the 
Commission for those. inquiries, of which I have 
the honour to be a member. In the meanwhile I 
have sent copies of the report laid before the 
Houses of Parliament last session, to the library 
of the Amiceble Society and;to the Medical Book 
Club; and recommend to those more especially 
interested on the subject, the evidence of Mr. 
Hawksley, Captain Vetch, and Mr. James Dean, 
Gentlemen, the investigations requisite for a right 
knowledge of the best, and cheapest, and most 
effectual mode of improving the health of towns, 
and applying the sewerage to the advaneement of 
agriculture, have been carried on and completed 
to such an extent; and means of being acquainted 
with these investigations and ‘discoveries are so 
easy, that ignorance can no longer be pleaded as 
an excuse for passiveness and inert supineness in 
those who are intrusted with the important trusts 
connected with the health of a town, or the pro- 
ductiveness of common lands in the neighbour- 
hood, for the benefit of that town and _ its 
inhabitants. Gentlemen who accept such honour- 
able and important trusts should look out to the 
responsibilities which they incur by that act. 
Supine inactivity in remedial measures for the 
improvement of health, or in agricultural oper- 
ations for the improvement of the land, can only 
be excused by the plea of ignorance. But igno- 
rance is now impossible, or, if wilful, most cul- 
pable. And knowledge has its duties as well as 
delights. It is a serious thing if, after the acqui- 
sition of the knowledge of an evil, of its nature, 
and of its easy and practicable removal, any unne- 
cessary delay be permitted in commencing the 
cure. I would that every preacher, of whatever 
sect or denomination, would aid in bringing home 
to the bosoms of those men who have taken upon 
themselves the official trusts on which the health 
and prosperity of a community essentially depend, 
the awful nature of the responsibility of such trusts. 
I trust, and most willingly believe, that the ma- 
gistrates who regulate the internal economy of 
the gaol, and the gentlemen of the town who form 
the commissioners of sewerage and pavement, and 
manage the common lands for the benefit of the 
town and the aged freemen, need no such exhort- 
ation; but that considering impartially the evi- 
dence in proof of the practicability of an improved 
sewerage, and its application to agriculture, they 
will not wait for the application of a compulsory 
superior power to commence the requisite oper- 
ations. It would be a source of just pride, if 
Lancaster should take the lead in the adoption of 
the measures recommended by the Commission 
for the Health of Towns; and afford, as it un- 
doubtedly would, from its great natural advan- 
tages, the example of a sufficient water supply, 
an effective sewerage, and a valuable and perma- 
nent source of productiveness in the neighbouring 
lands, obtained by an outlay which would prove 
to have been a most productive investment. 
Should he prove to have been at all instrumental 
in promoting this most important and desirable 
effect, Professor Owen concluded by observing, 
that he should feel he had done something more 
than merely wishing the welfare of the Lancaster 
Agricultural Society. 
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A NEW THEORY OF INSANITY. 


The Duality of the Mind, proved by the Structure, 
Functions, and Diseases of the Brain, &c., and 
shown to be essential to Moral Responsibility. By 
A. L. Wigan, M.D. Longman and Co. 


On Man's Power over Himself to prevent or control 
Insanity. By the Rev.'J. Barlow, M. A., See- 
retary to the Royal Institution. William 
Pickering. 

Mavy theories of mind have been broached ; 
few so full of novelty and importance as the one 





before us. And first, “The Duality of the Mind” 
—-let us see what the author implies in his title. 
According to Dr. Wigan, each hemisphere of the 
brain, or cerebrum, is a distinct and perfect 
organ of thought, capable of separate and distinct 
volition, by which two processes of thinking or 
ratiocination may be carried on simultaneously. In 
addition to this, the doctor holds that one cetebra 
is almost always superior in power to the other, 
and capable of exercising control over the volitions 
of its fellow; and further, that if one cerébra be- 
comes the subject of functional disorder, it is 
always possible to trace the intermixture of two 
synchronous trains of thought, and that it is the 
irregularly alternate utterance of portions of these 


two trains of thought, which constitutes ifco-' 


herence as one symptom of aberration of mind. 

It follows, asa necessary consequence of the 
author's proposition, that the power of the higher 
organs of the intellect to control the mere instinets 
and propensities, as well as the power of one 
cerebrum over the other, may be indefinitely in- 
creased by exercise and moral cultivation, or may 
be lost by disuse or neglect, or depraved by 
habits of criminal indulgence ; so that, according 
to him, the object and effect of a proper system of 
training and of education should be, to establish 
and confirm the power of concentrating the ener- 
gies of both brains on the same subject, at the same 
time, so as to make the two cerebra carry ‘on the 
same train of thought together, the consequence 
of this moral discipline being to strengthen the 
power of self-control, and to produce an intel- 
lectual antagonism between the two brains, each 
serving as a sentinel and security for the other, 
while both are healthy, and the healthy brain 
correcting and controlling the aberrations of its 
fellow, when one organ is disordered. 

Some time since, Dr. Wigan made known his 
opinions to the medical profession on the “ double 
organ” of the mind of man, in a paper read at the 
Guy’s Hospital Medical Society, which was im- 
portant from its bearing upon the phenomena of 
mental derangement. ‘The opinions of the learned 
author were received with the respect to which 
they were entitled, and were supported by much 
of the ingenious reasoning contained in the hook 
before us. On another occasion we were present 
at the Royal Institution, when a paper was read 
by the Rev. Mr. Barlow, “ On Man’s Power over 
Himself to prevent or control Insanity.” The 
paper has since been published as one of a very 
valuable series of “ Small Books on Great Subjects,” 


to which we are glad of the opportunity of | 


directing public attention. 


The acute and able | 


author of the brochure is of opinion, as the title | 


indicates, that one great cause of mental alienation 
is to be found in the unrestrained indulgence of 


certain objectionable habits and passions, and that — 


the power to correct the tendency to insanity | 


exists in the mind, and may be called into action 
by the exercise of the higher organs, and antagon- 
istic principles. So far our authors sail in evm- 
pany, and between them a very ingenious “ Theory 
of Insanity” is developed. Mr. Barlow. holds 
that diseases of the brain and nervous system, 
however severe and distressing, may and do, where 
the mind has been duly cultivated, leave the indi- 
vidual capable of perceiving right from wrong, 
and of seeking exterior aid to combat the effects 
of mental derangement. According to Dr. 
Wigan, the command of one brain over the other 
constitutes “ Man’s power over himself to prevent 




















































































































Mr. Barlow assumes the 
“ oneness” of the mind. Dr. Wigan treats of a 
“double organ,” and affirms that every man has 


or control insanity.” 


\ll two minds. He holds that one cerebrum, or 
'f| brain, may be entirely destroyed by disease or 
'f| accident, may be annihilated, and in its place a 
yawning chasm left, and yet the mind shall re- 

main complete, and capable of exercising its func- 

tions in the same manner and to the same extent 
||| asan eye or an ear would*be capable of exercising 
the functions. of the respective senses, if its fellow 
wete. injured or destroyed; but that a lesion or 
injury of both cerebra is incompatible with a 
'f| sound exercise of the intellectual functions. 

We have thus given a short sketch of the views 
of the two writers named ; but it would be unjust 
to both not to add, that they neither of them 
exhibit the slightest tinge of Materialism, as the 
term is employed in its ordinary popular sense, as 
synonymous with Atheism. Mr. Barlow has been 
long known to the literary and scientific world by 

| his connection with the Royal Institution, by his 
| attainments, and by his christian character. Dr. 
| Wigan is not so well known under his proper 
| name, but is exceedingly well known, and as 
highly esteemed, under the alias of Luke Roden, 
M. D., under which signature he has written 
much for the periodicals. The awe and admi- 
| ration of the anatomist, when he penetrates to the 
very adytum of the great temple of nature, is an 
effectual antidote to Materialism. 
The undevout anatomist is mad. 

We recommend the works before us most cor- 
diallyto the public, and more especially to the 
medical and scientific world. If the new theory 
will bear the test of time, and of minute and 
\f] earnest examination, it is calculated to effect a 
thorough revolution in the present philosophy and 
pathology of mind, in the treatment of the insane, 
and in the direction of education. 

Spectral illusions are thus treated by the author 
of “ Duality.” 





SPECTRAL ILLUSIONS, 


A gentleman who had been under treatment 

‘fj about six months before for a severe attack of 
if) phrenitis, and had only been restored by the aid 
of very active’ remedies administered by a very 

\]| judicious practitioner, I afterwards saw in a state 
| which was called perfect recovery. He had for 
some time resumed his active habits of business ; 
but, although considering himself perfectly well, 
complained confidentially to me that, for some 
time, he had been constantly arguing with himself 

on an incréasing apathy towards his wife — not 
physical apathy, quitejthe contrary —it was a 
strange disinclination to be in her society; he 
found himself frequenting the haunts of his former 
bachelor state, against his intention and almost 
against his will, yet received no gratification from 

|{} any indulgences they afforded, and was constantly 
harassed by a feeling of remorse for neglecting the 
society ofhis wife, whom he had married from choice, 
whom he respected and thoroughly loved, and who 
was exceedingly tolerant of his indifference, from 

a belief that it was caused by pecuniary anxiety, 

I endeavoured to convince him that it was a moral 
change produced by a physical change, and that it 
would pass away with the consolidation of his 
health. He remained some time in this state, 

'{{ when he gradually began to see faces in the dark 
—afterwards in the daylight; groups of faces 
constantly changing their shape ; sometimes a por- 
tion of one face would join itself to a portion of 
another face; sometimes parts of faces — eyes, 
noses, mouths, cheeks, and forehead, would float 
about in vast numbers before him, and from time 
to time unite themselves in the most fantastic combi- 
nations. The whole occupied his mind, and ren- 
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dered him incapable of continuous attention to 
any subject of importance requiring deep consider- 


‘ation «=A latgé bleeding and a blister to the nape 


of the neck immediately restored him to vigorous 
health, and all his original delight in the society of 
his amiable and affectionate wife. Such eases are 
instructive, and should make us “slow to judge.” 
Most writers class the annoyance of spectral 
illusions along with forms of genuine mental de- 
rangement, but they have really no more connec- 
tion than delirium and fever. The two things 
may chance to concur, but neither of them is a 
necessary consequence of the other; and it seems 
a strange mystification to represent them as modi- 
fications or forms of insanity. In many cases it 
seems only as if the eye, or at least the optic nerve, 
took on spontaneously the same action that it 
would naturally have done had the object been 
really before it ; an action, vibration, undulation, 
or whatever name may be given to the. process, 
exactly similar to that presented by the volepibaly 
act of the painter already spoken of, of which we 
often see examples in children, who many of them 
possess a power of conjuring up a vivid image of 
whatever they wish to see. In other cases the 
figures represented are not objects which have been 
seen, but objects conceived by imagination; and 
as, in what may be called healthy dreams, we never 
renew @ mental image, but only those which have 
really passed before our eyes, so it is only in the 
disturbed or deranged state of one brain that these 
fanciful figures are presented as spectral illusions. 
However vivid they may be, the other brain recog- 
nises them as unreal, and is able to contemplate 
them with composure: this was the.case with Dr. 
Bostock and with Nicolai, already cited. When 
once this explanation is admitted, all mystery is at 
an end, The many cases related by Dr. Aber- 
crombie are all illustrative of this fact ; but it is rare 
that such things make any but a very transient im- 
pression, unless by a strange coincidence some 
event or misfortune become connected with them. 
The following story I know to be true. It isa 
striking example of past impressions assuming the 
character of reality, and producing almost an equal 
effect on the unhappy possessor of a vivid imagina- 
tion. That the delusion should be manifested in 
three members of the same family, only shows that 
the three brains were similarly constituted. A 
youth of eighteen, having no tendency to enthu- 
siasm or romance, and an entire absence of super- 
stition, was residing at Ramsgate for the benefit of 
his health. Ina ramble to one of the neighbouring 
villages, he happened to go into a church towards 
the close of the day, and was struck aghast by the 
spectre of his mother, who had died some months 
before of a painful and lingering disease, an object 
of great compassion and commiseration, The 
figure stood between him and the wall, and re- 
mained for a considerable time without motion : 
almost fainting, he hastened home; and the same 
spectre appearing to him in his own room, for 
several successive evenings, he felt quite ill from 
the agitation, and hastened off to Paris to join his 
father, who was living there. At the same time 
he determined tosay nothing of the vision, lest he 
should add to the distress already weighing him 
down from the loss of a tender and affectionate 
wife, the object of his unbounded love. Being 
compelled to sleep in the same room with his 
father, he was surprised to observe that a light 
was kept burning all night —a thing quite con- 
trary to custom, and for which there had always 
been previously a great dislike. After several 
hours of watchfulness from the effect of the light, 
the son ventured out of bed to extinguish it. His 
father soon after woke up in great agitation, and 
commanded him to relight it, which he did, much 
wondering at the anger displayed, and the marks 
of terror on his father’s countenance. On asking 
the reason of the alarm, he was put off by some 
vague excuse, and told that at some future time he 
would be informed of it, A week or more had 
elapsed when, finding his own rest so very much 
disturbed by the light, he once more, when his 
father appeared in a sound sleep, ventured to extin- 





guish it; but the father almost’ immediately 
jumped out of bed in the greatest trepidation; re- 
monstrated with him on his disobedience, relighted 










the lamp, and told him that whenever he was left 
in the dark the spectre of his deceased wife ap- 
peared to him, and remained immoveable till he 
could again obtain a light, when it disappeared. 
This made a strong impression on the boy's mind; 
and fearing toaggravate his father’s grief should he 
relate the Ramsgate adventure, he soon after left 
Paris and went to an inland town about sixty miles 
off, to visit his brother who was at school there, 
and to whom he had not communicated what had 
occurred to himself, for fear or ridicule. He had 
searcely entered the house and exchanged the 
usual salutations, when the son of the schoolmaster 
said to him, “ Has your brother ever shown any 
signs of insanity, for he has behaved very strangely 
lately? He came down stairs the other night in 
his shirt, in the greatest alarm — deciared he had | 
seen his mother’s ghost, and dared not go into kis || 
room again, and then fainted away from excess of | 
terror.” Had there been a coincidence in point of 
time, how would this have seemed to corroborate 
the superstitious belief, that the spirits of the dead 
return to the earth. One could hardly expect them 
to disbelievean evidence apparently offered tothree | 
of the family, and it would require a great) deal 
more knowledge than the public possess, to enable | 
them even to comprehend the nature of the mental | 
delusion, The mother was an object of great in- | 
terest and affection, and had died under cireum- 
stances so awfully distressing, that an intense im- | 
pression had been made on the minds’ of all of | 
them. Each of the family has the power of form- 
ing a voluntary im of any object at will on | 
shutting the eyes, and each can draw from memo 

a representation of it, more or less accurate. Tt fe 
not strange that all should be thinking of the being 
they had lost, that their affectionate regret should | 
enhance the impression, and that thus an object 
should come unbidden to the mind, the presence of 
which they had the power to command by an act 
of volition, It spoils the interest and romance of | 
the story to give this explanation, but the truth 
should not be withheld. 

A celebrated artist of the present day, whose ex- 
traordinary fertility of imagination is a subject of | 
wonder and admiration to every one, remarks that 
the preposterous figures and faces which he puts | 
forth, always seem to him to exist already on the 
paper, and that his hand does nothing more than | 
trace the outlines and fix them with the pencil. | 
This faculty bears some resemblance to that of the | 
unhappy painter ; but in that case there was little | 
power of creating images, and in his ambitious | 
attempts at historical composition, he never was | 
successful in inventing new faces and forms, but was 
always compelled to select human models for the 
characters he would represent. Whenever he de- 
viated from this, he failed. I believe, indeed, that 
the artist I have spoken of above does not really 
invent the preposterous faces we so often laugh at 
for in the most extravagant vagaries of his pencil, 
we seem to recognise them as characters we have 
seen. It is probable that he has stored in his 
memory an immense variety of countenances, and 
merely exaggerates the peculiar characteristics of 
each to produce the ludicrous effect. Such men 
seem very liable to mental delusion when under 
the influence of cerebral disorder, but a large por- | 
tion of mankind are totally without the power of 
creating or recalling an image of what they have | 
seen. They are liable as others to moral insanity 
and to the insanity of volition, but I am not aware | 
that we have any example of such men being the 
victims of the form of mental disturbance which | 
is alluded to by Dr. Bostock, Nicolai, and others. 

Among the curious defects in the functions of | 
the brain, is one which was brought to my notice 
a short time ago: —A gentleman of middle 
or a little past that period, lamented to ah y 
utter inability to remember faces, He would 
converse with a person for an hour, but after an | 
interval of a day could not recognise him again. 
Even friends, with whom he had been engaged #@ 
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business transactions, he was unconscious of ever 
heving seen. Being in an occupation in which it 
was essential to cultivate the good-will of the 
public, his life was made perfectly miserable by 
this unfortunate defect, and his time was passed in 
offending and apologising. He was quite inca- 
pable of making a mental picture of anything, and 
it was not till he heard the voice, that he could 
recognise men with whom he had constant inter- 
course. He was not at all fanciful in the matter, 
but was always in a state of alarm lest he should 
lose the sense of sight, imagining that the dis- 
order or disease lay in that organ alone. When 
I inquired more fully into the matter, I found 
that there was no defect in vision, except that his 
eyes were weak, and that any long continued em- 
ployment of them gave him pain. There was no 
appearance of that morbid vanity which induces a 
person to affect peculiarities of constitution, but on 
the contrary a strong desire to conceal his defect 
from the world. I endeavoured in vain to convince 
him that an acknowledgment of the defect would 
be the best means of removing the unfortunate 
effect it had produced in alienating friends. He 
was quite determined to conceal it, if possible, and 
it was impossible to convince him that it did not 
depend solely on the eyes. 


Religious and mental delusions are explained as 
follows by Dr. Wigan. 


DELUSIONS OF THE SENSES. 


One of the most distressing effects of long con- 
tinued anxiety of mind, when the daily duties are 
incessant, and demand a continuous painful mental 
exertion to fulfil them, is that imperfect conviction 
as to the reality of the objects which suggest 
ideas. For example, a man has vivid dreams — 
not always on the subjects of his waking thoughts, 
but generally excited by them through some 
analogy which is forgotten. He is quite unable 
to decide whether the friend he meets did really 
give him instructions to draw up a will — to make 
a plan of a house —to perforin an operation on a 
diseased finger — to baptize a child — to send ina 
cargo of coals — or any other thing according to 
his profession or occupation — or whether he only 
dreamt of it. When this kind of confusion comes 
over the mind of a solicitor or a medical man, the 
consequences are rapidly fatal to his reputation ; 
the alarm is very naturally taken, and the mischief 
is aggravated by the well-meaning remonstrances 
of his friends. I have heard a man say, “ Did 
you tell me to do so and so?” “Did you tell 
me to call upon you? or did I dream it?” Inits 
aggravated form it is a frightful calamity, and can 
be alleviated only by the excessive kindness, in- 
dulgence, and forbearance of those around him. 
He has a sound brain and a disordered brain: 
the latter gives false information and unreal im- 
pressions, so vivid as almost to baffle the judgment 
of the former ; our remonstrances and arguments, 
however well intendcd, are felt as intense cruelty 
—you are aggravating the evil you wish to 
remove, and you run the risk of establishing 
positive insanity. If the man be so fortunate as 
to possess an affectionate and gentle wife, much 
may be done to restore his disordered brain; if, 
indeed, he have any object of fondness, it will do 
much to soothe and tranquillise his mind. Re- 
moval from business or travel avail nothing — 
calum non animam mutat ; it is the reaction of the 
tender propensities which alone has influence in 
these cases, and in pervigilium. 

But, indeed, are not kindness, compassion, 
soothing attentions, forbearance, gentleness, in- 
dulgence, and forgiveness, the great instruments 
of cure in all cases of cerebral disturbance? If, 
reader, you have ever had the happiness to accom- 
pany Dr. Conolly round the noble establishment of 
Hanwell, and have witnessed the effect of his 
gentle and apostolic manner on the disordered 
minds of the poor unfortunate beings committed 
to his care—how the violence that would have 

“revolted against restraint melts down under his 

m and benevolent glance, while his tone of 

compassion specds its way to the inmost 
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recesses of the heart — if you haVe witnessed this, 
as I have, with tearful eye, you need no further 
argument to convince you that the Christian 
doctrine of forgiveness of injuries, and the exercise 
of persevering compassion for the perversions of 
the human intellect, were laid down by one 
who knew every secret spring and motive of hu- 
manity. 


RELIGIOUS DELUSIONS. 


Professor Heinroth, in his “ Seelenstoer- 
ingen,” makes an assertion, which is in harmony 
with the feelings of a large portion of the public 
(and especially of the religious public), that 
“moral depravity is the essential cause of madness 
—sin and guilt, and evil conscience, the real origin 
of mental derangement.” The number of persons 
who put faith in this horrible doctrine is materially 
diminished of late years, but it is still a formidable 
and influential phalanx. Imagine a man, or several | 
men, of this“stamp, governors of a lunatic asylum, 
and think of the frightful consequences that may | 
arise from their mischievous activity. 

When Dr. Pritchard wrote bis larger work on | 
insanity, only seven or eight years ago, he thought | 
it necessary to consider and refute such opinions 
—to contemplate seriously the arguments of those 
who consider that the disease was in the motion of 
the watch, and not in the watch itself; and he con- 
descends to discuss the crude absurdities of these 
crazy enthusiasts. In the present day, I presume 
it is unnecessary to speak of them but as the de- | 
lusions of the vulgar, and that no man with pre- 
tensions to science or literature will be found to 
take up the argument. We know that some of 
the best of hnman beings have been the victims of 
cerebal disease producing self-accusation, and ulti- 
mately mental derangement. Had Robert Hall 
lived in the present day, it is more than probable 
he might have been cured of the delusions which 
rendered so good a man miserable. Had he lived 
a little earlier, his aberrations might have been 
rectified by fire and faggot, and the other tender 
mercies of the day. 

In the!memoirs of that amiable and highly 
gifted man, the poet Cowper, we have a most 
striking example of the influence of two opposing 
brains —the sound one unfortunately in this case 
so highly imaginative, as to be in some degree in- 
capacitated for its office of controller, and still 
further unfitted for its duty by the fervour of re- 
ligious enthusiasm. “ The use of a church es- 
tablishment (as a high dignitary once remarked to 
me) is not to encourage, but to direct and control 
religious feeling, which will be always in excess if 
left without the guidance of men of sound educa- 
tion acting on system.” Cowper had not the benefit 
of this kind of discipline, but fell among crazy en- 
thusiasts, who encouraged the hallucinations which 
should have been restrained. Instead of exercise 
in the open air, amusements, travel, and the study 
of physical science, he was induced to dwell on his 
deranged impressions, and made to believe that his 
strange visions and ecstasies were the product of 
inspiration, or at least direct influences from Hea- 
ven. All those motives which would have led 
him to restrain, by the strong volition of his com- 
paratively sound brain, the morbid delusions of 
the other, were thus taken away, and he was taught 
to encourage feelings which common sense (had 
it not been mystified by religious fervour) would 
have shown to be the results of disease, The 
natural consequence was confirmed insanity, and 
he remained for nearly two years a positive maniac, | 
On his recovering from this state, he was for about 
ten years in a condition of comparative happiness— | 
acquiesced entirely in the delusions of the diseased 
brain, and ceased to. cultivate opposition to it — 
believing that he was now converted, and received | 
into a state of grace. He had his “ experiences,” | 








his ravishing emotions—he bathed in spiritual 
light, and felt the most transcendent tranquillity 
and bliss; but this gradually changed into a con- 
viction that he was a reprobate of heaven, and for 
ever cut off from salvation. 


| unhewn stones. 


{ amongst them. 








SIX MONTHS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA. 


A JOURNAL OF INCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING A RESIDENCE 
IN THE KINGDOM OF SHOA, 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


* CHAPTER IV. 


My residence in Debra Bernan — meet with old friends — 
Walderheros returns to Aliu Amba —bed in the manger 
— Sept. 24. morning of the muscal — the native drama — 
interview with the negoos — the festival — its celebration — 
probable origin, 


Wr were not kept long at the outer gate of the 
palace where we had halted, for a messenger from 
the negoos very soon appeared and marshalled us 
to our appointed lodgings in a small round cottage 
of the usual character, but the external wall of 
which was exceedingly low, and built of rough 
I was well pleased on entering 
to find myself in company with old friends, and 
who seemed equally delighted at having me 
These were my geographical in- 
formant the Gemman Karissa and two of his com- 
rades, who, during the muscal, were billeted in 
the same house with me, and the landlord of 


which: was confined to his bed, a low couch of | 


stones and mud covered with a dried ox-skin. 
His disease was consumption in its last stage; 
and when he came to understand that I was balla- 
medinet,(a doctor, ) he was much better pleased with 
the additional intrusion of myself and servants upon 
his domestic quiet, than at first he appeared in- 
clined to be. 

Although the night was very cold, no room 
within doors could be found for my mule, so she 
was obliged to take up her lodgings in the little 
compound that surrounded the house, in company 
with two oxen and some goats, also turned out of 
the house to afford accommodation for us. For 
upwards of an hour after our arrival a succession 
of friends came dropping in to inquire after my 
health, and to congratulate me upon being able to 
attend the muscal. Among these was my atten- 
tive balderaba, Tinta, who had arrived at Debra 
Berhan the day before. He heard on the road of 
my being at the house of Abihu; but the party he 
was with being all mounted, they pushed on to 
reach their destination before night. He brought 
with him a number of afferoitch, or palace servants, 
who carried for my use, bread, tedge (honey wine), 
butter, cayenne pottage, and in fact everything 
constituting good living in Shoa, Tinta per- 
ceiving also that the only bed-place was occupied 
by a sick man, whom I refused to disturb, when 
he went away promised to send me, from the 
palace, a large alga for me to sleep upon. He 
was certainly most active in my behalf, and to his 
friendly zeal I was obliged for my residence and 
supplies for the day, which he had arranged and 
had in readiness for me on my arrival. One little 
drawback from the satisfaction I felt for the at- 
tention thus shown to me, was the circumstance 
of Walderheros being directed to go back that 
very night to Aliu Amba, on purpose to procure 
for the negoos’s inspection my camera lucida, of 
the wonders of which the most exaggerated ac) 
counts had been given to his majesty by several of 
my acquaintance, whom I had amused with its 
powers of depicting scenery. I interfered strenu- 
ously to prevent such an imposition of service 
upon Walderheros, and promised that on another 
occasion I would not forget to bring it with me. 
The proposition of delay, however, produced a 
frown upon Tinta’s face, that seemed to alarm my 
servant exceedingly ; and although he looked dis- 























satisfied enough, he jumped up from where he was 
squatting, and cried out ina loud, loyal manner, 
he was ‘quite ready and willing to go. That I 
might make less objection, he assumed quite an 
alacrity of pleasure at being the only person that 
could go, “as I could trust no one but himself to 
take the instrument out of my box.” His return 
the next evening, however, I successfully protested 
against; a journey of nearly sixty miles in so 
short a time being too unreasonable merely to 
satisfy a capricious whim ; so promising Tinta that 
he would be in Debra Berhan by noon of the 
next day but one, Walderheros was allowed to 
rest this night in peace, to start upon his errand 
by cockcrow, 3.4.M., the next morning. Besides 
this cause of annoyance, a recurrence of some 
plainly a return of my fever. Although I ex- 
perienced no decided paroxysm, lowness of spirits 
and a disregard of all appearances or consequences 
made “me as impatient and fretful as possible. 
I had thrown myself upon the floor on some 
loose grass, vexed at the alga promised by Tinta 
not being immediately forthcoming, and had 
determined to show my resentment by refusing 
the accommodation when it came. But what a 
change in these unamiable feelings, an apparently 
trifling circumstance suddenly effected. 
who perceived that I was unwell, suggested that 
an ox-skin should be placed beneath me upon the 
grass, that I might be less exposed to the ill 
consequences arising from sleeping upon a damp 
bed. My attention being thus directed, I then 


Karissa, 





observed that the narrow, crib-like inclosure of 

low stones I had chosen for my couch was in 

fact the manger, and the grass upon which I was 

then lying, the fodder that had been placed there 

for the two oxen shut out in the garden. The 

situation of the mother of Jesus when she gave 

\{| birth to the Redeemer of mankind, immediately 

suggested itself to my well pleased mind; and I 

then perceived how, in houses of a similar charac- 

ter, and in a state of society exactly the counter- 

part of modern Abyssinian life, there was nothing 

| uncommon in such a situation being converted 

| into a bed upon occasions of emergency, such 

| as in my present case, when an influx of strangers 

into the town had rendered house accommodation 
very scarce and difficult to obtain, 

Sept. 24.—Day broke very favourably, and pro- 
mised to be very propitious for the celebration of 
the festival. During the night some heavy showers 
had fallen, but a bright sun now revived the 

! freshened hue of the extensive green slope that on 
the east, from before the long palace wall, falls by 
| @ gradual and very easy descent to the banks of 
a small stream that falls into the Barissa. Wal- 
derheros had been gone some hours, and the damp 
| earth well aired by the warm beams of the sun, 
before I ventured out to take a kind of preliminary 

| Survey of this broad meadow, the scene of the 

| day's exhibition. Karissa and Goodaloo accom- 

| panied me, and I regretted when we reached the 
ground that I had not ventured out a little earlier, 
| for we met a procession of monks returning from 


| performing some duty connected with the pro- 
ceedings of the muscal. 


From what I could learn, 
they had been consecrating or blessing the ground, 
which ceremony consisted of repeated circuits 
being made about a cluster of slender rods that 
| rose some twenty feet high, and connected to- 
| gether at the top by a band of tough lit, the bark 


unpleasant symptoms this evening indicated very | 


of a species of mimosa, and a garland of the yellow 
At the foot of this were now col- 
lected a numerous group of women, who made the 
air ring again with their shouts of joy, consisting 


muscal flower. 


merely of continued repetitions of la, la, la, rolled 
out as quickly as the tongue could repeat the ex- 
clamation. This ceased when the procession dis- 
appeared from sight beneath the long gateway 
that leads into the first palace court. It did not 
consist of more than twelve’ priests, two of whom 
carried umbrellas of red velvet over the veiled 
bearer of the mystic tabot, or ark, which from its 
size and square form appeared to me to be a large 
copy of the Gospels. It was carried upon a 
cushion, and over all a drapery of red velvet was 
thrown, which quite concealed the upper portion 
of the priest, who bore it upon his head. To my 
question as to what it consisted of, Karissa and 
Goodaloo could give me no information ; but the 
former told me that, to make any enquiry, or ex- 
press any curiosity about its nature, was considered 
to be a most heinous sin. ‘Two priests preceded 
the tabot, wearing silver mitres of open arabesque 
work, from beneath which fell in rich folds, as far 
down as to the back of the knees, a red satin cloth 
figured with gold. An under dress, very long 
and more exposed in front, was a gown of gaudy 
coloured gingham, or gimjou, as the Shoan’s term 
that well known article of our cotton trade. Im- 
mediately behind these was another finely dressed 
monk swinging in front of the tabot a large silver 
censor containing incense, whilst on each side two 
others paraded crosses of the same metal, that 
The 
procession closed by about eight or nine monks in 
white turbans and yellow wash leather capots, 


might perhaps have weighed two pounds, 


who chanted, what I was given to understand 
was one of the Psalms of David. 

In close attendance upon the procession was a 
mob of some twenty-four drummers. Each was 
seated as far back as possible upon the rump of 
an old ragged-looking mule, that carried upon his 
razor back two large drums, one upon each side, 
made of deeply-excavated wooden bowls, at least 
twenty inches in diameter at the top, and over 
which was stretched skins of parchment, in the 
usual manner. These primitive kettle drums 
were beaten by the nagarcet, or drummer, with 
a large crooked stick, exactly like the common 
English bandy, with which some games, like mo- 
dern golf, or the antiquated palle maille, are played 
with. This melancholy-looking cavaleade kept 
up their monotonous dub, dub, dub — dub, dub, 
dub —to a fitting accompaniment of some screech- 
ing pipers, whose instruments were more than four 
feet long, widening very gradually from a mouth- 
piece of one inch to the diameter of about six 
inches at the lower extremity. These I believe 
to be the representatives of musical instruments in 
the classical age, which in this remote country 
have preserved their original character, for I have 
seen pipes of exactly similar shape and size de- 
picted as being represented among the figures 
upon Trajan’s column at Rome. If this is really 
the case, no one who had heard them in Shoa but 
would hug himself with satisfaction at the thought, 
of how the moderns had improved in the art of 
producing sweet sounds since the days when these 
ear-paining instruments piped the praises of con- 
querors and courtezans in the streets of ancient 
Rome. These glorious sons of Apollo, the Am- 
haric name for whom I have forgotten, were not 
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tied to time by any means; and their long un- 
manageable pipes, not unlike reversed muskets, 
would have puzzled even a Russian horn band to 
have brought at all into order. Not one of those 
I heard at Debra Berhan allowed the player to 
have any control over it after he had once supplied 
the necessary blast. This then took care of itself, 
escaping at numerous cracks along the side of the 
instrument with different force, and, in consequence, 
very irregularly modifying the note on every fresh 
occasion of being blown into. Their construction 
favoured this uncertainty of sound, for they were 
made of long strips of thin bamboo cooped up, 
barrel-like, within the skin ofan ox-tail, the mouth- 
piece consisting merely of a strong double reed of 
cane. Great experience, in fact, was necessary to 
get a note out of them at all, for a novice either 
blew too hard, or not sufficiently hard enough ; so 
that seldom any but the owners themselves could 
play upon these unsightly, and, when sounded, 
most ungracious instruments, This “band of 
rude barbarians” was, however, most persevering 
in its efforts to be heard and admired ; for all day 
long they continued pacing together, drummers 
and pipers, at a most funereal pace, backwards and 
forwards across the space between the gates of the 
palace and the tall stack of rods erected upon the 
muscal ground; whilst the chorus of singing women 
forgot not their avocation, but when the peram- 
bulating performers approached near to where 
they were stationed, raised their voices and added 
their shrill lah, lahs, to increase the melody of this 
choice assembly of the musical talent of Shoa. 

Our party did not form the entire audience, for 
numbers of men and boys were scattered over the 
green plain, and who, after the departure of the 
priest, collected in crowds around some exhibition 
or other, that appeared to afford considerable mirth 
to those witnessing it. Karissa and Goodaloo, on 
my inquiring into the cause of the joyous excite- 
ment, were anxious that I should go and see my- 
self; so we proceeded to the nearest of these hol- 
low squares as T found it, ingwhich a number of 
boy warriors were enacting a mimic muscal, 

On my approach a way was readily opened by 
the civil spectators to enable me to get a good 
place in front that I might be astonished at and 
sufficiently admire the talent and spirit of Young 
Abyssinia. Before me, at the distance of some 
yards, a long row of young boys sat upon their 
heels, their dark but smiling countenances just 
appearing above the upper edge of their fathers’ 
shields, borrowed for the occasion, and which 
they beat right lustily in responding applause to 
the passionate appeals of their youthful leader, 
who, in front of them, like a black Richard the 
Third, ranted and tore away after a most princely 
fashion, whilst giving utterance to some fiercely 
worded speech, good, I suppose, of its kind, for 
it made Karissa, and even the ever-silent Goodaloo, 
join in the general approbation which was ex- 
pressed at the ease and propriety of the lad’s 
eloquence. Such an effect, indeed, it had upon 
one of the spectators, that he jumped up and 
seized hold of the bridle of one who was mounted 
behind, for numbers of horsemen overlooked those 
upon foot, and persuaded him to dismount. He 
then introduced the horse upon the stage turf, 
that the little Roscius should repeat the play, 
but more in accordance with actual life by being 
upon its back. Nothing loth, the boy promptly 
held up his leg to be lifted into the saddle, an 
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King Edward. My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns. 


the square being enlarged by the front opening 
out and falling into flanking lines, he rode ma- 
jestically out, returning in a few moments again 
at full gallop, around the people of one side, and 
almost on to the top of the cringing boys behind 
the shields, who forgot for a moment to beat 
away. Here, however, he suddenly checked the 
hors, bringing the animal almost upon its 
haunches, then tossed his spear wildly into the 
air, and catching it again, threatened some ima- 
ginary foe with loud vociferations, Hurling it at 
length to the ground, he wheeled out the awk- 
werd curved scimitar of his country from beneath 
his right arm, and in a long speech made out a 
clear genealogy from some noted chief, and ended 
by demanding honours and distinctions for him- 
self =s the “Slayer of the Lion.” So admirably 
did he acquit himself, that tumultuous applause 
was elicited from every side; and that he did it 
well, I had further evidence afforded me by an 
ambitious youth, who, as soon as the first had 
concluded, sought in the same lists to excel him, 
but so miserably did he perform, and presented 
such a contrast to the other's excellence, that I 
could not help being struck with the difference 
myself. 

Whilst we still loitered in expectation of some- 
thing new appearing to amuse us, Tinta and his 
servants carne running across the green meadow, 
calling loudly for me to meet them, and in a few 
moments I was being conducted with most un- 
dignified haste through the several courts of the 
palace tc the inner apartments ; but after all our 
hurry, we were too late, the negoos having pro- 
ceeded to his station for the day. This was a 
small thatched wooden building, a little larger 
than a sentry-box, the upper half of the front 
side being left open to serve as a kind of window. 


. It was erected upon the outer stone wall of all 


‘he courts, and looked upon the museal ground, 
‘yh extended before it in a broad open plain, 
ually to the little brook I have before 

flowing into the Barissa. 
ight side, and on the same level with 
* rvatory, was alsc a small, uncovered 
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platform for the accommodation of his greatest fa- 
vourites and most honoured guests ; behind which 
| a flight of wooden steps, a strong ladder served to 
| communicate with the ground, A number of 
| brightly-coloured red cloths, Indian Bandana 
| handkerchiefs, and Persian carpets of various hues 
were spread upon and 
depended over from 
| the front of the whole 
construction, whilst 
| the wall beneath, and 
| for some distance on 
either side, was co- 
vered in a similar 
manner, but with ar- 
ticles of much less 
value, or of more 
faded material. 
Immediately we 
discovered that the 
negoos had left the 
palace, my party, who 
had an unusual pri- 
vilege of entré, took 
me across the little 
enclosure surround- 
ing the most private 
of the royal apart- 
ments, then through 
two little wickets at 
a short distance from 
each other, and so 
out upon the muscal 
ground in this man- 
ner, avoiding a long 
circuit we should have 
been obliged to have 
made had we re- 
turned the same way 
| we had come. 
| Almost before the 
negoos had had time 
to arrange his ample 
robes of broad, crim. 
son barred cotton 
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Pistol. Touch her soft mouth and march. 
Bardolph. Farewell hostess. (Xissi 


cloth, and settled himself comfortably in his pri- 
vate box, I stood before him upon the ground, 
but at the distance of some yards, to enablé him 
to see me over the lower edge of his little window. 
My broad brimmed Manilla hat was lowered, and 
at the royal command immediately raised again 
to its proper place, for the sun was shining 
brightly, and the ill consequences of being ex- 
posed unprotected to the direct influence of its 
rays was well known to his Shoan majesty. 
Abdoanarch, the ambassador from the Ameer of 
Hurrah, and governor of Aliu Amba, sat cross- 
legged upon the platform on the immediate left of 
the negoos, as the most honoured of his guests. 
To this great man I nodded very familiarly in the 
manner I was accustomed to do when I met him 
during my walks about Aliu Amba, Exalted as 
he was now, and puffed up with the distinction he 
enjoyed over the Guptsoitch, no wonder that he 
scarcely deigned to notice my salute. I nettled 
him, very evidently, by bowing low, and with the 
most reverential obeisance, to the poor but worthy 
monk Bethlehem, who was placed next to him, 
and whose presence made up in some measure for 
the honour shown to the Islam Haman, _ They 
appeared to me as if the spirits of their respective 
relig.ons were embodied in these their represen- 
tatives, and the striking contrast of pride and hu- 
mility exhibited in their very different bearings, 
afforded me matter for interesting reflection during 
the rest of the day. The chief of the church in 
Shoa and several courtiers were also complimented 
by being allowed to stand upon the platform. 
Many among these were obtrusively anxious that 
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| the negoos ; 
| and pleasure expressed at my being able to attend 





I should have no excuse for not observing the 
patronising notice which they desired me to think 
they honoured me with. These, to attract my 
attention, nodded repeatedly, with many low 
coughs, and whispered “ Ahkeem! Ahkeem,” until 
my eye caught theirs; then drawing back with 





HOOD's MAG. 
most heroie dignity, they bowed like majesty 
itself, Here, as all over the rest of the world, 
the intensity of this pride of place was in a fast 
increasing ratio with the less influence that was 
really possessed. To return to my interview with 
a few inquiries respecting my health, 


the muscal, was all the conversation with which I 
was honoured upon this occasion ; and after Tinta 
had received orders to see me properly attended 
to during the day, I was directed to sit down in 
front of the royal box, where the overhanging 





A.OREAT PACT. 


trappings formed.a very convenient shade, and 
where the supefior grade of shumoitch, or smaller 
governors, were alone permitted to remain. As 
I retired, the officers of the British embassy rose 
up to pay their respects. They were dismissed 


in a few monients, and trotted away to the tent 
of black worsted cloth, which upon the muscal 
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ground, a few yards to my left hand, had been | finally, is not the volume now before us —is not 
erected for their accommodation. Hoon’s Macazivye that same Comic Album, with 
The review now commenced, the whole plain | superadded riches of romance and poetry to 
having been cleared of all individuals except the | 
women, who, at the foot of the stick construction 
before mentioned, had been raising for some time | 
joyous cries of welcome at the appearance of their 
beloved monarch in the observatory. The pipes 
and drums also traversed their beat and back 
again, the only variation in their monotonous 
tune being that which resulted from the. effect of | 
distance. Around where I sat, were crowded the 
inferior noblemen of the court, spreading open, in 
a kind of semilunar front before me, whilst ex- 
tending along the wall, for considerable distances 
on either side, were still more numerous spec- 
tators, the women, boys, and unarmed slaves or 
retainers about the palace. To keep all these in 


order were officers, who, with cane wands, laid | steady the wit, and show it off all the more spark- 
about them most lustily as occasion required. 


: | lingly by contrast? In calling all this to mind 
Loud shouts now proclaimed the appearance of | just now, we°ate’ doing kindly service to: the 
the first band of the paraded vassals of the Shoan household gods of many an English house. In 


monarch. They came suddenly in sight quer the ‘reminding the thousand caterers now busy in the 
crest of the green slope, which, at the distance of 


five hundred yards, was sufficiently high to shut 
from view the broad shallow valley where these | 
doughty heroes had been assembled, and from 

whence they issued with a deal of stage effect, as | 
if arising out of the bowels of the earth. The | 
first mob was about two or three hundred foot- | 
men, who crossed the plain in a diagonal direction, | 
running from where they had appeared far off 
upon the left, towards the muscal tree, which was 
upon our right, but close to us. They were ina 
long curved line of two or three deep, and were | : 
preceded by a few gunmen, who, as they ran along, —= 
added the reports of their matchlocks to the loud | — 
eries and ringing clamour of arms and shields 
struck against each other. 

[To be continued.) 
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HOODS MAGAZINE. 


Tue second volume of Hood’s Magazine is | 
now complete, and we hold ourselves to be most | vy 
kindly erities — nay! public benefactors — in 
calling universal attention to its pages at the 
present season. For is not Christmas a time for 
mirth and jollity and laughter? and has not Tom 
Hood, for years ,past, made most liberal con- 
tributions of pun and joke and witty conceit to 
please Christmas parties? —and has not the 
Comic Awnvat ceased to make its appearance, 
and a gap thereby been made in the merriment 
of Christmas Eve and of Twelfth Night? but, 


CAN YOU DANCE THE POLKA? 





LET CROWDED CITIES AND EXTENSIVE TOWNS 
SINK INTO HAML2ZTS AND UNPEOPLED DOWNS, 


collection of good things, that no party will be 
complete without Hood's Magazine, we help the 
cause of mirth, we promote the likelihood of 
laughter, and thus contribute to the happiness of 
a happy time. From its rich store of Engraved 
Jokes we select a few specimens, dropping them , 
here and there into our columns. 





































































A NEW TRANSLATION OF PROMESSI 
SPOSI. 


The Betrothed: a Novel, by Alessandro Manzoni. 
2 vols. London: Burns, Portman Street. 


“ Wuat can we say of ‘ The Betrothed ?’” was 
our remark on taking up these volumes. “ Every 
one has read it — we read it ourselves in the ori- 
ginal as ‘I Promessi Sposi,’ some fifteen years 
since, and also in a very bold translation only ten 
years ago.” But we opened the leaves, and ran 
our eyes over one or two of the exquisite vignette 
illustrations that head each chapter, and stopped 
at a passage or two, and then read right on 
through an episode of a whole chapter. We 
then commenced at chapter} 1., and went through 
the whole of a volume at one sitting, laying 
down the book only when compelled to ex- 
claim occasionally at some beautiful, descriptive 
passage, or delightful image; when we paused to 
laugh outright, tickled by some witty hits at the 
Spanish authorities, according to the novel, but, 


ever present to the author's mind. 
at last, the reflection occurred to us —here is a 
book, one of the most celebrated of its age; its 
author the pride and glory of modern Italy —a 
poet who combines, with all the sweetness and 


inimitable and unequalled. This work is well 
trated to the domestic circles of English people ; 
finding there those readers for whom it is best 
adapted, and whom it will at once edify and 
delight. Thanks then, say we, to Mr. Burns for 
this beautiful edition of such a work ; thanks for 
these illustrations, » hich show us, to the life, the 
cottage, the gardens, the peasant, the village 


fair Italy; and, above all, thanks to Mr. Burns 
for procuring us a translation at once so simple 
and so elegant, so concise and clear, so close yet 
so brief, of a writer whose sentiments have a 
freshness, a tenderness, a religion, a loyalty, and a 
purity which are far, too far, from being the 
characteristics of modern English literature 
The Betrothed is the Vicar of Wakefield of 
Italian literature; but Manzoni combines with 
the delicate humour and touching simplicity of 
Goldsmith, the elaborate distinctness, and, as it 
were, mechanical minuteness of finish, peculiar to 
no other English writer but Richardson. Hence 
his characters, when once we read of them, are for 
ever portraitures of their class; hence it is, that 
no longer need the traveller through Italy, when 
travelling along by the Lake of Como, or jour- 
neying on the plain towards Milan, on seeing the 
white walls of cottages peeping in sunshine from 
the vineyards, or the peasants returning from their 
inbour to some village, whose chapel bell he hears 
in the distance — no longer, we say, need the 
traveller regret that he cannot stop to visit that 
village, and, entering that cottage, see how the 
Italian peasants live, or the Italian gentleman 
enjoys himself in his villegiatura. Let him, as for 
future, but read “The Betrothed,” and he is 
“y acquainted with Italian country life as 
‘erved an apprenticeship of three years 
“\\at Bergamo, or spent a long va- 
at that little inn on the Lake 
Mrs, Shelley's delightful de- 


Z 


in reality, at the Austrian possessors of Italy, | 


Whereupon, | the city of Milan and its authorities, the Spanish 


sublimity of Milton, the pomp, and strength, and | 
fire, and majesty of Dryden — as a prose writer, | 


priest, the capuchin friar, the scenes and cities of | 
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scription has rendered the future home of all 
travellers in Italy. 

The charm of “ The Betrothed” is no less in 
its characters and episodes than in its story, which, 
simple as it is, with a hero who cannot read, and 
a heroine who can only blush, is one that carries 
the reader with it, in an absorbing interest, to the 
very last page. 

Don Abbondio, a village priest of the quiet and 
comfortable kind, is on his way one quiet evening 


| to his cottage, when he is accosted by two bravoes, 


who caution him, in the name of their master, 
from performing the marriage ceremony for two 
young peasants of the village, Terrified at the 
threatened vengeance of Don Rodrigo, the great 
feudal lord of the village of Lecco, the priest is at 
his wits’ end as to the method of evading this 
duty, and in the struggles of Renzo and Lucia to 


| get married by this priest, and in the dangers to 


know to literary men, yet how little has it pene- | 





which they are consequently exposed, lies the 
whole story. We have, in the course of the novel, 
episodical descriptions of the feudal Italian lord, 
the brigand chief, the lawyer, the capuchin friar, 


soldiery, the Cardinal Borromeo, and last, not 
least, the famous plague that depopulated Milan 
at the opening of the’ seventeenth century. We 
have but space for the close of one episode, where 
the capuchin friar is described ; and though but a 
fragment, it will afford our readers a specimen of 
what sort of loaf that must be from which such a 
crumb can be taken. To our judgment it reads 
like one of Boccacio’s tales. It is the story of one 
Ludovico, the son of a rich merchant, who, on his 
father’s death, sets up for a gentleman, and is full 
of pride and haughtiness. In passing through the 
street with his attendants, he takes the wall of a 
gentleman of ancient family, equally proud, and 
spirited. They fight—he kills his adversary, 
having first seen his steward killed at his side. 
He takes refuge in a neighbouring convent of 


| capuchins, and, in bitter sorrow and deep repent- 


ance, assumes the monastic habit. 


Scarcely was the ceremony of taking the re- 
ligious habit completed, when the guardian told 
him that he must keep his novitiate at * * ¢, 
sixty miles distant, and that he must leave the 
next day. The novice bowed respectfully, and 
requested a favour of him. “ Allow me, father,” 
said he, “ before I quit the city where I have 
shed the blood of a fellow-creature, and leave a 
family justly offended with me, to make what 
satisfaction I can by at least confessing my sorrow. 
begging forgiveness of the brother of the deceased, 
and so removing, please God, the enmity he feels 
towards me.” The guardian, thinking that such 
an act, besides being good in itself, would also 
serve still more to reconcile that family to the 
convent, instantly repaired to the offended signor's 
house, and communicated to him Friar Cristoforo’s 
request. The signor, greatly surprised at so un- 
expected a proposal, felt a rising of anger, mingled 
perhaps with complacency, and after thinking a 
moment, “ Let him come to-morrow,” said he, 
mentioning the hour, and the superior returned to 
the monastery to acquaint the novice with the de- 
sired permissicn. 

The gentleman soon remembered that the more 
solemn and notorious the submission was, the 
more his influence and importance would be in- 
creased among his friends and the public; and it 
would also (to use a fashionable modern expres- 
sion) make a fine page in the history of the 
family. He therefore bastily sent to inform all 
his relatives, that the next day at noon they must 
hold themselves engaged to come to him, for the 
purpose of receiving a common satisfaction. At 
mid-day the palace swarmed with the nobility of 
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both sexes, and of every age; occasioning a con- 
fused intermingling of large cloaks, lofty plumes, 
and pendent jewels; a vibrating movement of 
stiffened and curled ribbons, an impeded trailing 
of embroidered trains. The ante-room, court- 
yards, and roads, overflowed with servants, pages, 
bravoes, and inquisitive gazers. On seeing all 
this preparation, Friar Cristoforo guessed the 
motive, and felt a momentary perturbation ; but 
he soon recovered himself, and said, “ Be it so; 
I committed the murder publicly, in the presence 
of many of his enemies; that was an injury ; 
this is reparation.” So, with the father, his 
companion, at his side, and his eyes bent 
on the ground, he passed the threshold, tra- 
versed the court-yard among a crowd who 
eyed him with very unceremonious curiosity, 
ascended the stairs, and in the midst of another 
crowd of nobles, who gave way at his approach, 
was ushered, with a thousand eyes upon him, into 
the presence of the master of the mansion, who, 
surrounded by his nearest relatives, stood in the 
centre of the room with a downcast look, grasping 
in bis jeft hand the hilt of his sword, while with 
the right he folded the collar of his cloak over his 
breast. 

There is sometimes, in the face and behaviour 
of a person so ,direct an expression, such an ef- 
fusion, so to speak, of the internal soul, that in a 
crowd of spectators there will be but one judg- 
ment and opinion of him. So was it with Friar 
Cristoforo ; his face and behaviour plainly ex- 
pressed to the bystanders that he had not become 
a friar, nor submitted to that humiliation from 
the fear of man; and the discovery immediately 
conciliated all hearts. On perceiving the offended 
signor, he quickened his steps, fell on his knees at 
his feet, crossed his hands on his breast, and 
bending his shaved head, said, “ I am the mur- 
derer of your brother. God knows how gladly I 
would restore him to you at the price of my own 
blood: but it cannot be: I can only make in- 
efficacious and tardy excuses, and implore you to 
accept them for God's sake.” All eyes were 
immoveably fixed upon the novice and the illus- 
trious personage he was addressing ; all ears were 
attentively listening; and when Friar Cristoforo 
ceased, there was a murmur of compassion and 
respect throughout the room. The gentleman, 
who stood in an attitude of forced condescension and 
restrained anger, was much moved at these words, 
and bending towards the supplicant, “ Rise,” said 
he, in an altered tone. “ The offence—the act cer- 
tainly — but the habit you bear — not only so, 
but also yourself. — Rise, father. — My brother — 
I cannot deny it — was a cavalier — was rather a 
—precipitate man—rather hasty. But all happens 
by God's appointment. Speak of it no more..... 
But, father, you must not remain in this posture.” 
And taking him by the arm, he compelled him to 
rise. The friar, standing, with his head bowed, 
and his eyes fixed on the ground, replied, “ I may 
hope then that I have your forgiveness? And if 
I obtain it from you, from whom may I not hope 
it? Oh! if I might hear from your lips that one 
word — pardon !” 

“ Pardon!” said the gentleman. “ You no 
longer need it. But since you desire it, certainly 
. + certainly, I pardon you with my whole heart, 
and all... .” 

“ All! all!” exclaimed the bystanders, with 
one voice. ‘The countenance of the friar expanded 
with grateful joy, under which, however, might 
be traced an humble and deep compunction for 
the evil which the forgiveness. of men could not 
repair. ‘The gentleman, overcome by this de- 
portment, and urged forward by the general fcel- 
ing, threw his arms round Cristoforo’s neck, and 
gave and received the kiss of peace. 

“ Bravo; well-done! burst forth from all parts 
of the room: there was a general movement, and 
all gathered round the friar. Servants imme- 
diately entered, bringing abundance of refresh- 
ment, ‘The signor, again addressing Cristoforo, 
who was preparing to retire, said, “ Father, let 
me give you some of these trifles ; afford me this 
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proof of your friendship ;” and was on the point 
of helping him before any of the others; but he, 
drawing back with a kind of friendly resistance, 
“ These things,” said he, “are no longer for me; 
but God forbid that I should refuse your gifts. 
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in preaching, imparted to his language a very 
marked character. His whole countenance and 
deportment indicated a long continued struggle 


| between a naturally hasty, passionate temper and 


I am about to start on my journey ; allow me to | 


take a loaf of bread, that I may be able to say I 


| ciples and motives. 


have shared your charity, eaten of your bread, and | 


received a token of your forgiveness.” 


The no- | 


bleman, much affected, ordered it to be brought, | 


and shortly a waiter entered _in full dress, bearing 
the loaf on a silver dish, and presented it to the 
father, who took it with many thanks, and put it 
in his basket. 


an opposing and habitually victorious will, ever 
on the watch, and directed by the highest prin- 
One of the brotherhood, his 
friend, who knew him well, likened him, on one 
occasion, to |those too expressive words — too ex- 
pressive, that is, in their natural state, which some 
persons, well-behaved enough on ordinary ocea- 
sions, pronounce, when overcome by anger, in a 


| half.and half sort of way, with a slight change of 


Then, obtaining permission to | 


depart, he bade farewell to the master of the | 


house, and those who stood nearest to him, and 


with difficulty made his escape as they en- | 


deavoured for a moment to impede his progress ; 
while, in the ante-rooms, he had to struggle to 
free himself from the servants, and even from the 
bravoes, who kissed the hem of his garment, his 
rope, and his hood. At last he reached the street, 


crowd of people as far as the gate of the city, 
from whence he commenced his pedestrian journey 
towards the place of his novitiate, 

The brother and other relatives of the deceased, 
who had been prepared in the morning to enjoy 
the sad triumph of pride, were left instead full of 
the serene joy of a forgiving and benevolent dis- 
position. ‘The company entertained themselves 
some time longer, with feelings of unusual kind- 
ness and cordiality, in discussions of a very dif- 
ferent character to what they bad anticipated on 
assembling. Instead of satisfaction enforced, in- 
sults avenged, and obligations discharged, praises 
of the novice, reconciliation, and meekness, were 
the topics of conversation, And he who, for the 
fiftieth time, would have recounted how Count 
Muzio, his father, had served the Marquis 
Stanislao (a violent, boastful man, as every one is 
aware), in a well known encounter of the same 
kind, related, instead, the penitence and wonderful 
patience of one Friar Simone, who had died many 
years before. When the party had dispersed, the 
signor, still considerably agitated, reconsidered 
with surprise what he had heard and kad himself 
expressed, and muttered between his teeth, “ The 
devil of a friar!” (we must record his exact 
words) “ The devil of a friar!—if he had knelt 
there a few moments longer, I should almost have 
begged Ais pardon for his having murdered my 
brother.” Our ‘story expressly notes that from 


that day forward he became a little less impetuous, | 


and rather more tractable. 

Father Cristoforo pursued his way with a peace 
of mind such as he had never experienced since 
that terrible event, to make atonement for which 
his whole life was henceforth to be consecrated. 
He maintained the silence usually imposed upon 
novices without difficulty, being entirely absorbed 
in the thought of the labours, privations, and 
humiliations he would have to undergo for the 
expiation of his fault. At the usual hour of re- 
freshment, he stopped at the house ofa patron, 
and partook almost voraciously of the bread of 
forgiveness, reserving, however, a small piece, 
which he kept in his basket as a perpetual re- 
membrancer, 

It is not our intention to write the history of 
his cloistral life: it will suffice to say, that while 
he willingly and carefully fulfilled the duties cus- 
tomarily assigned to him, to preach, and to attend 
upon the dying, he never suffered an opportunity 
to pass of executing two other offices which he had 
imposed upon himself—the composing of dif- 
ferences, and the protection of the oppressed. 
Without being aware of it, he entered upon these 
undertakings with some portion of his former 
zeal, and a slight remnant of that courageous spirit 
which humiliation and mortifications had not been 
able entirely to subdue. His manner of speaking 
was habitually meek and humble; but when truth 
and justice were at stake, he was immediately 
animated with his former warmth, which, mingled 
with and modified by a solemn emphasis acquired 








letters — words which even thus transformed bear 
about them much of their primitive energy. 

We quote one passage, which contains a striking 
and beautiful image before we conclude by re- 
commending “ The Betrothed,” and especially 
this edition, to all our readers. 


Perhaps it might have gone on thus to the end, 


“age : | if Gertrude had been the only little girl in the 
borne along as in triumph, and accompanied by a | . 


monastery; but among her schoolfellows there 
were some who knew they were designed for 
marriage. ‘The little Gertrude, brought up with 
high ideas of her superiority, talked very mag- 
nificently of her future destiny as abbess and prin- 
cipal of the monastery ; she wished to be an ob- 
ject of envy to the others on every account, and 
saw with astonishment and vexation that some of 
them paid no attention to all her boasting. To 
the majestic, but circumscribed and cold images, 
the head-ship of a monastery could furnish, they 
opposed the varied and bright pictures of a 
husband, guests, routs, towns, tournaments, re- 
tinues, dress, and equipages. Such glittering 
visions roused in Gertrude’s mind that excitement 
and ardour which a large basket full of freshly 
gathered flowers would produce, if placed before 
a bee-hive. 
enema Se 


LITERARY INSTITUTES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, CORNWALL. 


Srone Suor.— The president commenced by 
reading a paper on the stone shot to which we 
have already alluded. The paper was of consi- 


| derable length, and interesting for the collection 


of facts which the hon. baronet had accumulated 
and brought together on the history of Pendennis 
Castle, and the use of cannon and cannon shot, 
both stone and iron, ‘The hon. baronet com- 
menced by saying —“ A few weeks ago, a large 
round stone was brought to me which had been 
fished up by the oyster dredgers at the mouth of 
Falmouth harbour. Its appearance is sufficiently 
remarkable to excite curiosity; and thus far, I 
think, the stone tells its own story. That it was 
formed by hand, and did not receive its roundness 
by the rolling of the sea; that its substance is 
white elvan or porphyry; and that it originally 
came from a quarry in the neighbourhood. It is 
twenty inches in circumference, and weighs twelve 
and a half pounds, It is about the size of a forty- 
two pound shot, and its form declares it to have 
been a cannon ball. Whoever would know more 
of this stone, must turn to history; first, that of 
Pendennis Castle; then that of the use of stone 
shot at the time of, and subsequently to, its forti- 
fication; and lastly, that of the occasions which 
may have arisen in the short interval between the 
building of Pendennis, and the final disuse of stone 
shot, when an enemy’s ship may have shown itself 
at Falmouth. If 1 am asked of what profit any 
knowledge so obtained may be, I can only say 
that the subject is an entiquarian riddle, which, 
like all other riddles, is of no value for the truth 
which it ,contains, but is rather amusing in the 
solution. In the course of this pursuit, I have 
collected a few notes relating to the use of stone 
shot in still earlier times; but [ must premise that 
these notes have been gathered during a tour of 
visits, and by reference to such books as I have 
found in the library of each house where I visited; 
and almost always without the power of referring 
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a second time to the same passage. It sometimes 
happens that an extract made with one purpose, 
may be used with another ; and thus explanations 
become necessary, for which it is by no means safe 
to trust to memory alone. If, therefore, I have 
made any mistakes, I hope that this circumstance 
will be taken into the account in extenuation.” Sir 
Charles then proceeded to ‘details, first speaking 
of Pendennis Castle, and then of the use of cannon, 
and of the kinds of shot which were first em- 
ployed. All this was founded on evidence col- 
lected from a variety of sources, and in the end 
Sir Charles says, “ I venture to say that the sum 
of those extracts may be spun into the following 
string of conjectures : —that the round stone be- 
fore us came from a neighbouring quarry; that 
it was made round by hand, and was used as a 
cannon shot; that it was fired from Pendennis 
Castle; that the gun from which it was fired 
was one of the wrought-iron guns called basilisks, 
in general use before 1544; that it was fired at 
a ship in the entrance of the harbour; that it 
missed its mark, and fell short, near the Black 
Rock; that the ship at which it was fired was a 
Spanish privateer in chase of a merchant ship; 
that the time at which it was fired was towards 
the end of the reign of Elizabeth; that it was 
one of the last stone shots ever fired in England.” 

Hasits or Fisurs.— Mr. Peach then read a very 
interesting paper from Mr. R. Q. Couch, surgeon, 
of Penzance, on the “ Specific Habits of Fishes.” 
The author commenced by alluding to the last 
paper he had furnished on this subject, and stated 
that the opinions he had formed, that fishes were 
influenced by some of those fine traits of character, 
which we are accustomed to admire in the higher 
animals, was confirmed by his subsequent observ- 
ations; and he found that in their habits and in- 
telligence they almost equal quadrupeds and birds, 
We cannot resist the temptation to quote this ob- 
serving and indefatigable author’s investigations, 
as they must be interesting to all who have any 
desire to know anything of the habits and affec- 
tions of fishes. Mr. R.Q. Couch says—*“ The 
most ravenous of all classes of fish are as attentive 
to their young, and as careful of their safety, as 
any animals can be. The picked dog (Squalus 
acanthias), for instance, in which the young are 
born alive, for the first few days or perhaps weeks, 
when the young are so weak as to be unable to 
protect themselves, confine themselves to sheltered 
and sandy bays, or the immediate neighbourhood, 
slowly wandering from spot to spot, the young 
imitating the old in almost every particular. 
When, however, the young have acquired some 
degree of firmness, this comparative inactivity is 
exchanged for that activity and energy so charac- 
teristic of the race. ‘The old and young associated 
together course large schulls of fish with extraor- 
dinary perseverance, and on which when caught 
the old alone can feed. This habit of joining the 
old ones in pursuit of prey may be called instinct; 
but the young may almost be said to use it from 
birth. In some bays the young and old accumu- 
late in large quantities, and so many as twenty 
thousand have been captured in a seine at a time. 
But their intelligence is not confined only in the 
rearing or protecting their young, or to providing 
themselves nests in which to deposit their eggs, 
but it is also to be seen in their ordinary habits. 
And the way in which they effect their eseape 
from difficulties in which they may be placed, is 
sometimes so remarkable, and one mode is so con- 
secutively given up for other and better ones, that 
they seem almost as if guided by reason. Take 
the common grey mullet ( Mugil chelo), as an in- 
stance. This fish frequently visits our harbours, 
inlets of the sea, and so far up rivers as the 
tide can carry them. They are considered by 
many as a great delicacy for the table, and hence 
are sought after by fishermen; and as they rarely 
take a bait, they are always caught in the common 
ground seine. As soon as they are enclosed, they 
seem confused and wander indiscriminately about, 
each seeking to effect an escape. If they fail in 
this, they assemble together, the largest taking} 
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the lead, and all the others following, the whole | cumstance had been noticed by the fishermen ; in 


of the net is carefully examined from the corks to 


the leads, over and-over again, with an ‘intelli- | 


gence truly remarkable. If an opening is found, 
they pass through it and so escape. If not, how- 
ever, after a short period of inactivity, the leads 
and foot rope are again examined, and in the most 
favourable spot is attempted to be lifted, by push- 
ing the head under. And as this fails, for fail it 
must, as a large portion of ioose net also lies on 
the ground and cannot be lifted, they may seem 
to be at a loss. 
short time. They again retire to the centre of 
the enclosed space, and the largest again taking 
the lead, they all rise with almost the rapidity of 
an arrow from a bow, in a straight line towards 


| 
| 


| 


But if they are so it is only fora | 


the summer it was no uncommon thing to see old 
lobsters with their arms extended, with hundreds 
of young ones playing within their reach. When 
any danger threatened the old lobster she shakes 
her claws and retires within her hole, and the 
young ones immediately follow. This was done 
when they were even as large as six inches long. 
If the shell fishes were so attentive to their young, 
they might reasonably suppose that other fishes 
were endowed with the same sort of feeling. 
Supmarine Forest, near Loor.—Dr. Bar- 
ham read a communication from Mr. Box, on a 


| submarine forest discovered at a beach called Mil- 


the head line; and, arriving there, throw them- | 
selves in succession into the air, and over the corks | 
| paper described the beach, its length, &c., and the 


into the water beyond; and thus they deservedly 
regain their freedom by a number of skilful and 
well-directed movements, which could hardly have 
been anticipated. 
more or less perfectly performed, on various parts 
of our coast, and it is a habit now well known to 
our fishermen. So well known, indeed, is it, that 
as soon as the fish are enclosed, the fishermen now 
spread straw round by the buoy ropes, so as to 
present a more formidable barrier, or perhaps to 
deceive the fish by hiding the situation of the 
corks, In such a case I have seen them throw 


This I have repeatedly seen | 


lendreath, situate about a mile to the eastward of 
Looe, where portions of wood had been frequently 
observed, after severe storms, apparently firmly 
imbedded beneath the sand and pebbles. The 


alder, oak, ash, and elm. ‘The trunk of one tree, 
which appeared to be an elm, measured twenty 


On 


| 
} 
kind of trees discovered, which consisted chiefly of | 
inches in diameter, and was fifteen feet long. | 


| one occasion the number of trees exposed to view 


themselves over the edge of the straw, but alas, | 


not beyond the corks, but have again fallen into 
that captivity from which they deserved to have 
escaped. If, however, they have made an effort 
to eseape through a hole, or by breaking through 
the net, or by springing over the corks. and have 
failed, they rarely, if ever, try the same thing 
again; and if no other pian occurs, they quietly 
resign thernselves to their fate. In searching for, 


| attempt to abridge it. 


or in procuring, their food, fish also show con- | 


siderable tact, not to say craft, and rarely fail of 
attaining their object. Take that most dull and 
apparently most stupid of fishes, the fishing frog, 


( Lophius pisentorius), as an example, though many | 


others might be selected. This fish is endowed 
with a most gluttonous appetite and enormous 
jaws, and yet is so inactive that its pursuit of prey 
must be far too slow to supply it with food. 
flesh is flabby, and its muscular energy small, so 
that activity cannot be a part of its habit. On its 
head are several large tendrils, which are on move- 
able joints, and have fleshy pendent terminations 
resembling worms. The fish selects a sandy soil, 
resembling itself in colour, and in it makes a pit 


Its | 


after a gale was twenty-three; and Mr. Box after 
deseribing the soil, which was formed of peat, 
stated that in one small spot that was opened 
there were about a hundred hazel nuts picked up. 
The paper described a number of other cireum- | 
stances relative to this interesting beach. 

Morrauiry or Connish Miners. — Dr. Barham 
then read a long paper, written by Mr. W. H. 
Vice, of Truro. The object of the paper was, an 
attempt to ascertain, from the information already 
collected, the amount of difference in the longevity 
of the Cornish miner, and that of the rest of the 
male population otherwise employed. We could 
not do justice to the merits of this paper by any 
It is an analysis of the 
statements and calculations of all our county au- 
thorities who have written on the subject of the 
longevity of miners, upon which Mr. Vice deduces 
his own conclusions, all of which are well worthy 
the attention of every one who can feel interested 
in the welfare of that very important and interesting 
class of whom it relates. 

Crestev Brennies. — Mr. Peach now read and 
detailed some of his papers on several objects of 
great interest in natural history. We cannot go 
at length into any of these, for Mr.° Peach's ob- 
servations on all were very full and complete, both 
as to the habitats, habits, and appearances, at dif- 





| ferent periods, and under different circumstances 


by means of its pectoral and caudal fins, just large | 


enough to receive itself. This being done, the 
disturbed sand soon falls down and renders the 
The ten- 


drils on the head are then elevated and moved | 


about, and then their terminations resemble living 
worms. 
by are attracted, but no sooner do they touch it, 


| than the fisher rises from his place of concealment, 


and opening its enormous jaws, engulphs its vic- 
tim in an instant. 
ment, these cases may be taken as a collateral 
proof that the instances of intelligence, mentioned 
in my former paper, are not so extraordinary as 
they seemed. They seemed so only because we 
commonly suppose fish to be stupidly rapacious, 
and destitute of every thing like character. But 


Without any further enlarge. | 


By this means all the smaller fish passing | 
| long history of those that he had met with. 


| 


each has a character as distinct and decisive as any | 
of the higher animals, and when we get more in- | 
timately acquainted with their habits, we shall | 


doubtless find much to admire, though in times 
past we have only found much to condemn.” 

Mr. Peach added some interesting facts. He 
had not seen that paper till that moment, but he 
would mention some circumstances that came 
under his own notice, as a proof that crabs and 
lobsters were possessed of affection. It is a well 
known fact that when the female crab changed 
her shell and was soft and helpless, they retired to 
holes in rocks and under rock, and the male crabs 
would be invariably found watching and guarding 
them while in that helpless state. Another cir- 


| sea has been agitated by storms; they then get into 


of the animals that he described. Some of his 
descriptions were accompanied with specimens, 
and others were illustrated by drawings, which 
were handed round the room. The first of the 
fishes that he described was the crested blenny, of 
which he had found some on the Cornish coast ; 
and as there appeared to be considerable difference 
of opinion as to the identity of this fish, he gave a | 
In | 
his paper he says, these fish are inhabitants of deep | 
water, and are by no means common, ‘The fisher- | 
men tell me that they have been long known to | 
them, but as objects of terror, and that they always | 
avoid touching them, from their fierce appearance, | 
and because they apprehended that the appen- | 
dages on the head were weapons of offence, similar | 
to“those of the weever; and until I took one of | 
them out of their boat and handled it before them, 
they would on no account touch them, There is 
no doubt that they lie close to the bottom in rocky 
ground; they are seldom caught but where the 


the crab pots, but are very active in jumping out 
before the pot comes into the boat, unless pre- 
viously secured, It appears that the crested 
blennies hitherto noticed, with the exception of 
Pennant's, had only one pair of appendages on the 
head, when, to the contrary, all of mine (with the 
exception of one) Aave two pairs, and one three, and | 
in addition, also, appendages on the dorsal fin rays ; | 
and even the one with one pair of appendages had | 
on the dorsal rays pretty tufts. Mr. Peach then | 
proceeded to detail at length the appearance, &c., 


of those that he caught, taking them as he found 
them registered in his journal, and transcribing the 
notes he had made of them in each vase. “I'he 
conclusion of his account of this fish is very inter- 
esting, and may be quoted without losing much 
of its interest by what is previously omitted. He 
says —‘“‘As I had the fish taken on the 23d of May 
alive for some time, I venture a word or two 
about its appearance. It generally rested with 
its tail turned towards its head (I noticed the 
same thing in another which I had alive for two 
hours), the anal fin being lcid flat outside, on the 
part turned round, as if to support it; the pupil 
of the eye black, iris yellow; and here probably I 
shall be pardoned mentioning (which I do in con- 
sequence of not being able ‘to find out that this 
has been noticed before) that itj could move its eyes 
in any direction, and look with one forward, and 
the other backward ; in fact, the eye smoved freely, 
and independently of each other, in any way. This 
peculiarity I first noticed in the Gemmores dra- 
gonet, and since in the Father Lasher, &c., and I 
am of opinion that most fishes are able to do the 
same, This fish became quite familiar, and vould 
come to the side of the dish nearest me, when I 
went to it, and it became quite a pet with me, 
and there appeared a friendship between us, I 
put many things in the water, but could not 
discover its food. It lived more than a month, 
and I fear I destroyed it by putting a “ cotton 
spinner” in the dish with it. It got some of the 
cotton on it and began to sicken from that time, 
although I got all off I could and removed it to 
a fresh dish; wherever the cotton had touched, 
it appeared to raise a blister. Will not this cir- 


| cumstance, in some measure, strengthen the sus- 


picion that this cotton is intended as a defensive 
thing for the Holothuria, and at the same time 
may be a provision for it to entangle its food?” 
Mr. Peach then proceeded to deseribe some 
specimens of the Nereis tubicola of Muller, and 
of the Annelid, found invariably with the hermit 
crab. Some of these he presented to the society. 
He next gave details relative to the nidus of the 
Doris, their modes of propagation, &¢., and an 
account of his observation on the Buccinum re- 
ticulatum, after which he went very fully into the 
history and habits of the “nigger,” or “cotton 
spinner” of fishermen—one of those creatures 
that he fears destroyed his pet erested _ blenny, 
alluded to above. This Holuthuria has twenty 
tentacula, and it was first discovered by Mr. 
Peach, The account of them is very interesting, 
as everything is that is described by the enthu- 
siastic pen of that vigilant observer. We shall 
most probably give it in our next. Mr. Peach 
presented a number of specimens of shells, and 
other objects of interest, and suggested that the 
council should give to Mr. Couch and others the 
power of giving a ticket of admission to the 
museum, when they brought anything that might 
be interesting in the natural history of the county. 

Mr.W. M. Tweedy said*that they had a notice of 
two animals which had been added to the Cornish 
Fauna, since their last meeting, by Mr. Jonathan 
Couch, F.L.S., &e. In his letter, Mr. Couch 
regrets that he had nothing better, or of more ge- 
neral interest, to offer to the annual meeting ; and 
adds, “ but even were I to obtain anything new in 


Zoology, as the acquisition must now be in the, 


lower classes of animals, I am much at a loss to 
designate them, from the want of the requisite 
books, and on this account many things must lie 
by till accident or good fortune should befriend 
me.” : 

ArmosrnericaL Puenomena! Dr. Barham 
then read a paper from Mr. Richard Edmunds, 
jun., of Penzance, on some remarkable lunar pe- 
riodicities in atmospherical and other phenomena. 
This was a paper similar in its object to that which 
Mr. Edmunds read at the last meeting of the Geo- 
logical Society at Penzance. 

Mr. Osler then moved that the cordial thanks 
of the society be given to those gentlemen who had 
this day, and during the past year, furnished the 


society with papers and other communications ; 


a lh ce a teh tg 























afd ‘also to the donors to the museum; and that 
Mr. Nicholas Whitley, from whom the society had 
received valuable assistance, be elected an associate. 
Mr. Osler said, that the interest of the papers, and 
the value of the donations spoke for themselves ; 
and with respect to Mr. Whitley, he might state 
that he had favoured the society with important 
papers on geology, and had published, during the 
the course of the past year, a valuable work on 
geology as connected with agriculture. He was 
therefore entitled to the compliment now proposed 
to be conferred upon him, Mr. Vivian, of Pen- 
calenick, seconded the motion. Dr. Carlyon said 
he was sure that he expressed feelings which he 
entertained in common with every one present, of 
the high obligations which they were under to 
Sir Charles Lemon for his attention to this insti- 
tution, for his patronage of it from the beginning, 
and for the very valuable papers he had, from time 
to time, “favoured them with, of which the one 
he had read that day, was not least worthy, from 
its interest and research, of their warmest thanks. 
He had therefore great pleasure in moving that 
the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to Sir 
Charles Lemon, Bart., for the ability with which 
he had presided oyer the proceedings of this day. 
Mr. Enys, of Enys, seconded the motion, which 
was carried by acclamation. Sir Charles Lemon 
having briefly returned thanks, the company 
separated, 
a 
TO LAURA, 
Hast thou not felt those ringlets fair, 
Raised as by touch from Sylphid’s wing ? 
Hast thou not heard upon the air, 
A voice like fairy-whispering ? 
’ From distant shores that murmur came, 
Where I with music linked thy name ! 


And dost thou not a sadness know 
When trills thy prisoned Linnet’s song ? 
Its notes, though sweet, from sorrow flow, 
That skies are bright while bars are strong ! 
Oh cherished let the feeling be, 
Thy bird hath learned its song from me. 
Hast thou not seen the Wildfire’s light 
Along thy evening pathway burn, 
Seeming more swift to track thy flight 
The more that thou didst from it turn ? 
By thoughts as wild, as bright thou’rt chased, 
But ah ! the gulf between us placed ! 


When on its stalk the Lily’s bell 
Berds down in sorrow, or to sleep, 
Then mark the drops within, — they tell, 
How all most pure on earth must weep ; 
And much that simple flower can say 
Of tears thou canst not kiss away. 
From the Illuminated Magazine. 


a 


Honours rain to tHe Late Tuomas Camrsett 
at His. Funerat.—He (the poet) was well repaid. 
Peel held a string of the pall; Brougham came 
and said, “ How damn’d cold the Abbey is;” the 
Duke of Argyle, Scotchman-like, rubbed his back 
agaim Roubilliac’s statue of his great ancestor, and 
thought it was a pity he hadn’t migrated to Prince 
Edward's Island; D’Israeli said he was one of the 
“ Curiosities of Literature ;” while Macaulay, who 
looks for smart things, said, “ Poor fellow, this was 
always the object of his ambition — it was his 
‘hope beyond the grave.’” . ... Let some old 
ginerel or admiral do something or another that 
only requires the courage of a bull, and no sense, 
and they give him a pension, and right off the reel 
make him.a peer. Let some old field-officer’s 
wife go follerin’ the army away back in Indgy 
further than is safe or right for a woman to go, 
git taken pris’ner, give a horrid sight of trouble to 
the army to get her back; and for this great ser- 
vice to the nation she gits a pension of five hun- 
dred pounds a year. But let some misfortunate 
devil of an author do—what only one man in a 
century can—to save his soul alive, write a book 
that will live, a thing that does show the per- 
fection of human mind, and what do they do here? 
Let his body live on the “ Pleasures of Hope” all 
the days of his life, and his name live afterwards 
on a cold white marble in Westminster Abbey. 
They be hanged—the whole bilin’ of them — 


them and their trumpery procession too, and their 
paltry patronage of standing by a grave, and sayin’, 
“ Poor Campbell!” Who cares for a monument 
that actually deserves one? He has built one that 
will live when that are old abbey crumbles down, 
and when all them that thought they was honourin’ 
him are dead and forgotten. His monument was 
built by his own brains and his own hands, and 
the inscription aint writ in Latin nor Greek, nor 
any other dead language, nother, but in a livin’ 
language, and one too that will never die out now, 
seein’ our great nation uses it; and here it is— 
“ The Pleasures of Hope, by Thomas Campbell.” 
— Sam Slick. 


Intreresttnc Discovertrs at Nineven. — The 
news of the progress of M. Botta’s excavations at 
Khorsabad, near Mosul, Palestine, are always 
interesting. There are at present 160 workmen 
engaged thereon, and besides the walls, which are 
covered with sculptures and inscriptions, many an- 
tiquities of a peculiar and at present inexplicable 
nature are met with. For example, under the 
large bricks, of which the floor consists, are stone 
repositories, which are filled with small clay 
enamelled figures of men and beasts, without 
any thing on the surface indicating the existence 
of such repositories, or there being any thing 
within them to explain their contents, In another 
place they discovered great rows of earthen vases 
of a remarkable size, placed on a brick floor and 
filled with human bones, and similar to those 
which have been found at Babylon, Ahwaz, and 
other places in South Persia. The palace seems 
to have been totally plundered before its de- 
struction, for neither jewels, nor instruments, nor 
even the small cylinders so numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood, are any where found; merely some 
bronze images of beasts (for instance, a very fine 
lion) have been discovered, as also a part of the 
bronze wheel of a war chariot. But the most 
incomprehensible circumstance is, that the ala- 
baster slabs with which the walls are cased, and 
which are covered with inscriptions and sculptures, 
bear on the back, likewise, inscriptions in arrow- 
headed characters, and certainly not in the As- 
syrian, but in the Babylonian language. As it is 
naturally not to be presumed that the architects 
would have been so foolish as to have graven 
these inscriptions where no one could have seen 
them without pulling down the wall, it must be 
presumed that the slabs have served twice, first 


belonging to a Babylonian palace, and afterwards | 


have been transposed by the Assyrians, and freshly 
graven. At present no sculptures have been found 
on the back, which would, indeed, be of the 
greatest interest, no Babylonian sculptures having 
ever yet been discovered. Some of the lately 


instance, one representing the siege of a town 
situate on an island—the sea is covered with 


ships, the fore part of which form a horse’s head, 
and which are occupied in bringing the trunks of | 


trees for the purpose of erecting a dam. The 


water is covered with all kinds of marine animals | 


—fishes, crabs, and winged sea-horses, The rich- 
ness of the details, and the mass of sculpture 


which the place contains, are amazing, and it is | 
incomprehensible how so magnificent a building | 


should have been so strangely buried in the earth, 
The French ambassador at Constantinople has 


not yet obtained permission from the Porte to | 


send to Paris those articles of antiquity which 
will bear transport, which says litte for their 


interest there, at a time when the English are | 


removing whole cargoes of antiquities from Lesser 
Asia to London. — Augsburg Guzette. 


Tue Use or Frowers on Tomss.— Lady Mary 


W. Montague tells us, that the ladies in Turkey | 


have a simple pillar without other ornament, | wo" 434. Oxford Street, Tottenham Court 


except those that die unmarried, who have a rose 
at the top of their monument. In China, the 
ceremony of planting flowers over graves prevails 
even to the present time. ‘The inhabitants of 
Java frequently erect tombs among trees, and 
decorate them with ‘flowers. ‘The mausoleums of 
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found bas-reliefs are especially remarkable; for | thelmia end Deafness 





| for many years, 
| Mr. Shuter, Kentbury, Berks. 


| cured of a long-standing Headache and Weakness 


' 

the clans of the Crimea are generally shaded by 
shrubs and fruit trees. In Scotland, they used to 
strew flowers over the graves; and in many parts 
of North and South Wales, it is still a common 
practice. On Palm Sunday, the graves in those 
beautiful and romantic provinces are decorated 
with laurel leaves, cypress, and all the flowers 
which are in blossom at that early season of the 
year. Some also are planted on the graves, which 
are surrounded by small white-washed stones. 
In these little enclosures bloom the polyanthus, 
and the narcissus, thyme, balm, and rosemary.— 
Eliza P, Reid. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE! 

] UNN’S ESSENCE OF COFFEF, 

warranted to keep good in any climate. This essence of the 
finest Mocha coffee, improved by a process the result of thirty 
years’ experience, contains all the fragrant and expisreting pro- 
perties of the coffee in the highest perfection. It is admirabl 
adapted to persons travetling, officers in the army and nanyy 
families visiting watering-places. Manufactu by D. DUNN, 
Pentonville, London, manufacturer of Chocolate Powder. Essence 
of Ginger, and other Spices, Herbs, &c. Sold in bottles from 1s. 
to 4s. each ; and may be ordered of any respectable grocer in the 
United Kingdom. 

Directions. Put about a tea-spoonful of the Essence into a 
Coffee-cup, add sugar and cream or milk, then fill it up with 
boiling water, and a cup of Coffee, of superior flavour, is instantly 
made. 


; = ° ° 
KE MPLOYMENT. — Persons having a little 
‘4 time to spare are apprised that AGENTS continue to be 
ppc in London and country towns by the EAST INDIA 
SA COMPANY, for the SALE of their celebrated TE A (Offices, 
9. Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate Street). ey are 
packed in showy leaden canisters, from one ounce to a pound, 
with the price and welgnt marked on each packet, and but little 
trouble is occasioned by the sale. The licence is only Ils. per 
annum, and many during the last nineteen years have r 
considerable incomes by the agency, without ls, let or loss. Ap- 
plication to be made (if by letter, post paid) as above. 


(Sse Ury, "S CELEBRATED EYE 
H 


SNUFF, manufactured from Herbs, grown at his Herbary 
hgate. Sold in Canisters at Ad., ls. 3d., 28. 4d., 48. 4d., 8e., an 
lis. 6d. each, bearing the Royal Patronage and Sanction of the 
Lords of the a 
A Few of the many Thousand Testimonials of ao restored and 
Deafness cured by GRIMSTONE'S EYE SNUFF : — 

J. B. Lachfield, Esq.; cured of Ophthalmia. Whitehall and 
Thatched House Tavern. — See his letters 1838 and 1844. 

Mrs. Guppy, No. 36. Nelson Square, Blackfriars’ Road ; cured of 
Ophthalmia,— See her letters, 1924, 1836, and 1844. 

iss Mary Roades, Market Place, Winsloe, Bucks; cured of 
Ophthalmia. Witnesses to her cure; Mr. John Roades, father, and 
R. Walker, a magistrate. — 22d December, 1822, and others. 

Mr. A. Macintyre, aged 65, No.3. Silver Street, Golden Square ; 
cured of Gutta Serena. — 2d October, 1832, 1839, and 1844. 

H. Liston Esq., Marine Library, Ramagate, Kent ; cured of Ca- 
taract and Deafness. — 2d July, 1839, 1842, and 1844. 

Miss Burberow ; cured while at Jamaica of Gutta Serena. No, 
37. Mary Street, Regent's Park, London.—2d March, 1840 and 
1S44. 

Mr. P. Saunderson, No. 10. Harper Street, Leeds ; cured of Cata- 
ract and Deafness. —See his letters, 1828 and 1840, 

Mr. H. Pluckwell, Tottenham House, ‘Tottenham, Middlesex ; 
cured of Ophthalmia. Has seen many cured by using the Snuff. 

Miss E. Engletield, Park Street, Windsor: cu of Nervous 
Headache and Deafness. —6th August, 1439. 

Madame F. Lespis, facing the chureh, Park Street, Windsor ; 
as of Dimness of Sight and Headache. —9th September, 1838 
and 184, 

Decimus Blackburn, Esq., Chertsey, Surrey ; Headache, Weak~ 
ness, and Dimness of Sight cured. 

Elizabeth Robson, 19. Bell Sueet, Edgeware Road, cured of Oph- 
Aged @. 

James Roe, Esq,, 6. Camden Terrace, Kentish Town; cured of 
Ophthalmia and Viendache. — 10th November, 1839. 

G. J. Guthrie, Esq. F.K.S. This eminent surgeon strongly re- 
commends Grimstone’s Eye Snuff.—See J. B. Pachfield's fetter 
and cure of Ophthalmia. 

Dr. Abernethy used it, and by that able physician it was termed 
the Faculty's Friend and Nurses’ Vade Mecum. 

Dr. Andrews also recommends its use as a preventive. See his 
reports in Nov. 1831. He states that the tenacious sympathy of the 
membrane, within the nostrils, with the nervous system, that 
Grimstone’s Eye Snuff, when frequently taken, must be of great 
benefit to the consumer ; and, further, recommends its universal 
adoption as a preventive. 

Dr. Thomas, of Hatfield, having witnessed many cases of cure, 
both of Headache and Ophthalmia, has kindly given his testimony 
thereof, 1844. 

G. W.M. Reynolds, editor of “ Chambers’s London Journal, xc. 
&e. &e., relieved of excruciating pains, and can now write without 
spectacles. — 36. Stamford Street, Blackfriars’ Road. 

Mr.A. Z. Massenia, aged 4, at Mr. J. Wileoekson’s, Nottingham, 
was blind six years ; reeovered his Sight by using Grimstone's Eye 
Snuff; can read without glasses. 

Mrs. Cole, aged 69, cured; left off her spectacles after using them 
many years; aud cured of giddiness in her head. — 7. Skinners’ 
Almshouses. 

Mrs. Fothergill, cured of a long-standing Inflammation, which 
caused Blindness. Quite cured. Ayed 71. No. 39. Kirby Street, 
Hatton Garden. 

Mrs. Macgregor, cured of Deafness, from which, she had suffered 
Grantown, Seotland, April 20th, 1444. Witness, 


nt Garden, 
f Sight, can 
now follow his business without the use of glasses, and free from 


in. 
eae All letters direet to the Proprietor, W. GRIMSTONE, at 
end (late of No. 39. 


Broad Street, mioonsetaey ; and can also be obtained in all the 
srincipal towns and cities. A liberal allowance to Shippers. 

ains, and all Venders of GRIMSTONE’S EYE 
his celebrated Snuff is shipped to all quarters of the 
and retains ite benign qualities in every climate. a“ 
gat Gysre shipped on the shortest notice. Read his Al- 


Mr. W.Calvert, Engraver, 35. Tavistock Street, Co 


Jwners, Ca 
SNUFF. 


g! 
va juantit be forwarded through the General 
contin Money Orders. A 2. id. canister, with postage, wilt oak 


3s., 60 on in like proportion 










































RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, }. Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered gece Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. c. 9. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 
ersons aseu according to these rates are allowed credit 
(without security) for half the amount of the first seven Annual 
Premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. 

+ Annum, with the option of paying off the Principal at any 

me, or having the amount deducted from the sum assured when 
the Policy becomes a claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are gencrally 
required for the term of seven years only; whilst the holders 
have the same security for the payment of their claims, when- 
ever death may happen, as if they paid double the amount ot 
premium, which would be charged for assurances effected in the 
yeual way. 

Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premiam required for an Assurance of £100, for the whole 
Term of Life. 


Half Premium for | Whole Premium after | 


| j 
Age. Seven Years. Seven Years. | 
| aneepeereesesentasesanaqeaeclf eens nati = nian 
24. d, £ s. d. 
» ez. 236 
a 1 411 2910 | 
40 192 218 4 
45 114 10 39 8 
” 226 450 | 
55 212 9 55 6 
oo 368 | 613 4 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director, 





HE UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY CHRONICLE. — The best 
ewspaper for the Royal Army and Navy. — Published every 








Saturday Afternoon, price 7d., at 351. Strand, corner of Wel- 
lington treet. 

The “ United Service Gazette,” the first newspaper published 
which professed to devote itself to the interests of the Army and 


Navy, has now been established Eleven Years; and has, during 
that period, obtained an extensive circulation, not only among 
Officers of the United Services and their connections (including a 
large proportion of the aristocracy of the country), but also in all 
the Colonial Dependencies of the British Empire ; in the East and 
West Indies, in North and South America, in Australasia and 
Africa ; and, in short, in every part of the civilised world in which 
her Majesty's Troops or Ships are stationed. In this respect it 
may boast a more extended range of usefulness than any weekly 
newspaper confined to the record of the ordinary political and 
domestic intelligence of theday. To Advertisers, indeed, of nearly 
every class, it will be found, from the peculiar nature of its c'rcu- 
lation, to afford a medium for the publication of their announce- 
ments which is not exceeded in eligibility by that of any weekly 
ournal whatsoever ; for, not to mention the fact that it addresses 
ftoctt exclusively to the higher ranks of the Naval and Military 
Professions, one half its wont issue is distributed among Clubs, 
Officers’ Messes (Naval and Military), Publie News Rooms, Mili- 
tary and Naval Libraries, and the principal Hotels, not only in the 
Metropolis and Provinces (and more especially in the seaport and 
son towns) of Great Britain, but in those of all her Foreign 
neles. Single copies of the * United Service Gazette,"’ so 
distributed, on an average, through the hands of One Hun- 
dred readers, bel ing to that class of society whose notice Ad- 
vertisers are usually most anxious to attract. The remaining 
portion of its impression is dispersed among Officers of the higher 
ranke in the Army and Navy, and their relatives and friends, at 
home and abroad. 
Office, No. 351. Strand, corner of Wellington Street. 


Mr. VAN BUTCHELL on FISTULA, &c. — Eighth Edition. — 
Just published, in 8vo., cloth boards, price 7s. 6d., 


Po ecses and OBSERVATIONS relative to a 
r 








Successful Mode of TREATING PILES, Fistula, Hamor- 

Excrescences, Tumours, and Strictures, without Cutting 

or Confinement. Illustrated with numerous Cases. Being a fa- 

miliar Exposition of the Practice of 8.J. VAN BUTCHELL, 
bu - Acsoucheur. 

“We have read this work with great interest. The diseases of 
which it treats are unfortunately of but too common occurrence ; 
and, in a great majority of cases, resist the usual mode of treat- 
ment, or yield only to severe and painful operations. These, the 
author assures us, he in no case has recourse to ; and devotes more 
than 120 of his book to the detail of cases cured by his pe- 
culiar method of treatment. We would recommend all those 
desirous of further information on these subjects, to obiain the 
work end give it their best attention.” —Church and State 

avette, 

Oeublished by Henry Renshaw, medical bookseller, 356. Strand. 
Sold aleo by the Author, 27. Baker Street, Portman Square. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE. (Under the Patronage of her Majesty, the 

, UR. H. Prince Albert, the Royal Family and Nobility, 

and the several Sovereigns and Courts throughout Europe.) A 
FRAGRANT WHITE POWDER, prepared from Oriental Herbs 
*<' tuestionable virtue for strengthening, preserving, and cleansing 

It eradicates the factitious formation of tartar, and by the re- 
moval of that extraneous substance, lends a salutary growth and 
penne & pis. BS ae | pe the —- e sooth 
t incipient ; s and preserves the Enamel, 
cubahiuting pany et aye the aspect of ya~+ the most 

ure and pearl-like whiteness ; while, from its salvdrious and dis- 

nfecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath, 
bestowing at once cleanliness, and the appearance and reality of 
health. Price %s. Od. per box, duty included. 

CAUTION.~—Teo protect the public from Fraud, the Hon. Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Stamps have authorised the Proprie- 
tors’ Signature to be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus— 

A. ROWLAND AND SON, 20. HATTON GARDEN. 
Whiclr is affixed on each Box. 
Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

*e* All articles under title of “ODONTO™ are 
FRAUDULENT 


IMITATIONS. 
j INTER OVER-COATS, WRAPPERS, 


&c. Mesers. BURCH and LUCAS (late J. Albert) re- 
lly invite Gentlemen to view their New and Fashionable 
mortment of Patent and Beaufort Beavers, Fancy Vestings, 
Trouscrings, &c., for the approaching season. The style and cut 
of every garment are guaranteed equal to any of the first houses at 
the West End, at prices in unison with the economy of the times ; 
and they feel assured that gentlemen who may do them the honour 
wae perfectly satisfied with any garment that leaves their Es- 
tablishment. 

A ong assortment of Great Coats kept ready made, in all the 
ifferent and most wed forms, agreeable to the prevailing 
taste. made under the superintendence of the Proprietors, 
they are € ntly as to their superiority over 
elle te of a slop description, which ave entirely enshedied trom 

se tablishment. $2. King William Street, London Bridge, op- 
posite the Statue. 
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HUNT’S LONDON JOURNAL.—ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 


HE following are specimens of the low rates 


A. _of Premium hone by the AUSTRAL ASIAN COLONIAL 
atestee ne IFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 


Bali. i eA otis 


Annual Premium 
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£1103 £2 07 £2153 £4 18 £639 


and of these Premiums one third may remain unpaid in the hands 
of the Assured, at interest to be deducted from the sums assured, 
when they become claims. 

Persons assured to the amount of £500 for the whole term of life, 
participate in the profits of the Company. — Subscribed Capital 
£200,000, 

For Forms of Proposal and other Particulars,apply at the Offices, 
126. Bishopsgate Street, Corner of Cornhill, City. 

















ANOTHER TRIUMPH OF THE GRAVER'S_ ART! — 
GIVEN GRATIS WITH THE “ PICTORIAL TIMES.” 


HE PATRONS of the PICTORIAL 


_ TIMES and the Public in general are informed, that the 
Proprietors have just completed, tor Distribution Gratis to every 
Subscriber to that Paper, for the Weeks ending Dec. 21, Dec. 28, 
Jan. 4, and Jan. 11,a SUPERB PICTURE of 


LONDON FROM THE THAMES, 


engraved in the first style of Art, and, from its immense extent, 
forming a Noble Panorama, upwardspf Fourteen Feet in Length, 
at once a brilliant Artistic Work and a Pictorial Record of the 
appearance of the Metropolis in 1844, such as no former period of 
its history can boast. Within its ample limits will be shown 
London's Noble Bridges, the Admiration of the World; her Public 
Buildings, Palaces, and Private Mansions; the throng of Spires, 
Towers, and Pinnacles, which mark her hundred Churches ; the 
noble Current of her busy River, thronged with Ships of all Na- 
tions, freighted with the Treasures of the Four Quarters of the 
Globe, the richly laden Wharfs and Warehouses, the Public 
Buildings, the various Factories seen along its Banks, with the 
2 and Pinnacles which overtop them, whilst, majestically over 
all, the Metropolitan Cathedral of St. Paul's raises its huge Dome 
in dignified supremacy. Nothing is undelineated from the Old 
TOWER of LONDON to the New PALACE of the PARLIA- 
MENT. This Splendid View, forming the Largest Engraving 
ever executed in the World! will be delivered Gratis to Subscribers 
to the PICTORIAL TIMES. It must be seen to be appreciated 
in its picturesque beauty, its artistic excellence, aud its historical 
valuee SPECIMENS ARE EXHIBITING at all the News- 
venders. 

Give your Orders fpstentiy to any Newsman or Bookseller. 
Price of the PICTORIAL TIMES, with 30 Engravings, and all 
the News of the Weck, with this rich Supplementary Engraving — 
Sixpence. 

Give your Orders immediately to secure fine Impressions. 

#«@ This Grand Engraving consists of Four Distinct Pictures, 
which, combined together, form the noble PANORAMA OF 
LONDON FROM THE THAMES. The Subscribers have there- 
sore the option of receiving one of these Pictures cach Week with 
the Paper of that date, or they may obtain this Gigantic Print in 
its more attractive form, viz. the Four Views complete, upon pay- 
ing their Month's Subscription to any Newsman or Bookseller. 
Those Persons who may wish the Print and their Papers to be 
transmitted to them through the Post, can receive them by for- 
warding 2s. Id. to the PICTORIAL TIMES Office, or to any 
London or Country News Agent; they must, however, hold the 
Agent to whom they pay their Subscription responsible for the 
safe delivery of the Engraving. 

The Engraving being ready for Issue can be forwarded by Post 
on and after December 21, upon the receipt of Postage Stamps to 


the amount of 2s. Id. 
Office, 135. Fleet Street. 


A CERTAIN CURE for CORNS and 

BUNIONS. — ALLINGHAM’'S ROTTERDAM CORN 
and BUNION SOLVENT, which gives relief upon the first ap- 
plication. The universally acknowledged efficacy of this extra- 
ordinary, safe, and never-failing remedy for the speedy and cer- 
tain cure of corns and bunions, however obstinate and of long 
standing, induces the nem of this highly ne chymi- 
cal discovery to caution the public against base and spuricus imi- 
tations, injurious in their effects, aud most dangerous to those 
who, either through ignorance or the fraudulent pretences of 
others, are induced to apply them. The proprietor has received 
testimonials from the most respectable families in the kingdom. 
The genuine has the signature of J. A. Sharwood on the outside 
wrapper. Sold at 55. Bishopsgate Without ; and by appointment 
by Sanger, 150. and Chandler, 76. Oxford Street ; and most Me- 
dicine Vendors. 


O THE CARPET TRADE. — ROYAL 
PATENT VICTORIA CARPETING. — This carpeting 
having now most successfully stood the test of competition with 
other descriptions of carpeting, THE PATENT WOOLLEN 
CLOTH COMPANY, who are the sole Manufacturers, inform 
the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that their patterns for the 
present season, in entirely new and elegant designs by the first 
artists of the day, are now out, and — be had at all the prin- 
cipal Carpet Warchouses in London, and nearly every town of the 
United Kingdom. Economy being now the order of the day with 
all classes, the public have the ooetany of purchasing an ar- 
ticle which, in strength and durability, is superior to Kidder- 
minster and Brussels, and at less than half the price. From the 
ingenious mode of manufacture it it also quite impervious to dust, 
an advantage not possessed by any other description of carpeting. 
The public are cautioned against parties at the present time selling 
a stout printed drugget, and calling it the Victoria Felt Carpeting, 
the colours and quality of which will not bear comparison ; the 
drugget being wove, the Patent neither wove nor spun, but felted, 
and as much superior to druggets as Turkey are to Kidderminster. 
The Company have also a large assortment of ‘Table Covers and 
Window Curtains, embossed and printed in the most elegant and 
recherche designs and in all sizes. ‘Tablings, Waistcoatings, and 
various other goods of their Patent Manufacture.—Ma: 
Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough Road, London, & 
Warehouse, 8. Love Laney W ood Street, Cheapside 
jecnittinnntymninteaglaees —_ ‘ 
GENUINE SECOND-HAND WATCHE 
At H. Perring's, City Road, Pindary, opposite 
‘ound. 
N Gold, Silver, andGilt Cases, man 
are manufactured by the best London Makers ; also 
rate Geneva Watches.. T blic are informed that the whole o 
the Stock is genuine forfei property, collected from the various 
Pawnbrokers in and about London; thatevery Watch is warrauted 
to perform well, being cleaned and carefully examined before sub- 
mitted in a retail shape ; and os to price mae gone. ey must 
es peen satisfaction,every Watch being offered for less than 
fits original cost. Every varicty of Watches repaired and ex- 
cha: . Lrunette Glasses fitted, 6d. each. 
on ay ee a A ved a pejeepet _— os 
ys,w ex ,or mone urned, allo Sper cen 
from the purchase. The trade su generally. 
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RNOLD’'S. THE HOUSE OF ARNOLD 
respectfully inform the Nobility, Gentry, and Public e~ 
ally, that they have NO OTHER, ESTABLISHMENT “then 
at No. #4. STRAND, corner of Cecil Street, which for upwards 
of EIGHTY YEARS has been devoted toChronometrical clence, 
and the construction of the most perfect kind of Chronometers, 
Clocks, and Watches. 
Arnold's received from Government the Sum of 30001, for the 
excellence of the Principle and Performance of their Timekeepers. 


REAL TURTLE SOUP FOR THE MILLION. 
vrny ‘ yr y rye . *-* . 
UNTER’S TURTLE, comprising the Calli- 

JJ patsch, Callipee, and other prime parts of the fish suitable 
for making the Real Turtle Soup, is preserved in the Settlement 
of British Honduras, from fishes just caught, and will be found 
infinitely better, cheaper, and more convenient to the consumer. 
It is put up in 2 1b. tins, which remain fresh for any length of 
time, and suffices to make Soup for 16 persons at a cost of lid. per 
head. There are ample instructions on the Tins, and any com- 
monly intelligent cook ean do justice to this luxury. 

Sold Wholesale and Retail, at the Depot, St. Peter's Chambers, 
St. Peter's Alley, Cornnill, and Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street; 
and Retail by all respectable Italian Warehousemen and Grocers 
through the Kingdom, at 7s. per pound, or I4s. per tin, 

Agents for Ireland and the North of England —John Harrison 
and Co,, Liverpool. 

N.B.—This Tuctle may always be had made into four at Tom's 
Coffee House, Cornhill; the Cathedral Hotel, St. Paul's; Ellis's 
Hotel, St. James’ Street; Hatchett's, Piccadilly; and other re- 
spectable Houses, both in the City and Westward. 


IANKLIBANON IRON WORKS. — 


IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES FURNISHING. — A con- 
siderable saving can be effected in the purchase of Furnishin 
Ironmongery, by visiting the PANKLIBANON IRON WORKS, 
58. Baker Street, Portman Square, where may be inspected the 
most extensive STOCK of IRONMONGERY GOODS in the 
kingdom, consisting of kitchen cooking utensils, German silver 
wares, drawing-room stoves, shower and vapour baths, orna- 
mental iron work, garden implements, japanned water cans and 
toilet pails, best Sheffield plate, kitchen ranges, fenders and fire- 
irons, tea trays ornamental wire work, flower stands, table cutlery, 
&e. Every article being marked in plain figures, at the lowest pos- 
sible price, will fully convince purchasers at this establishment 
of the great advantage resulting from Cash payments; the Pro- 
prietors warrant every article of the best manufacture.— 58. Baker 
Street, Portman Square. 


CHUBB'S LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF SAFES, AND CASI 
HUBB’S NEW PATENT DETECTOR 


) LOCKS give perfect security from false Keys and Picklooke, 
and also immediate notice of any attempt to open them. They 
are made of every size, and for all purposes to which Locks are 
applied, and are strong, secure, simple, and durable. 

hubb’s Patent Fire-proof Strong Rooms, Safes, Chests, and 
Boxes, form a complete security for Money, » Plate, Books, 
&c., from Fire and Thieves. 

Cash Boxes, Despatch Boxes, and Japan Boxes of all dimensions 

on sale, or made to order, all fitted with the Detector Locks. 
C, Chubb and Son, 57. St. Paul's Church Yard, London. 


TO SUFFERERS. —INSTANT RELIEF FROM PAIN! 
EAN LEFAY’S Grande Pommade.— This 


e extraordinary preparation cures in most cases by one ap- 
plication those formidable and tormenting maladies, Tic Doulo- 
reux, Gout, Rheumatism, Lumbago, and all painful affections of 
the Nerves, giving instant relief in the most severe paroxysms, 
Patients, who for years had drawn on a miserable existence by 
being deprived of sleep from acute pain, and many that had lost 
the free use of their limbs from weakness caused by Paralysis and 
Rheumatism, to the astonishment of their medical attendants and 
acquaintance have, by a few rubbings, been restored to Health, 
Strength, and Comfort, after Electricity, Galvanism, Blistering, 
Veratrine, Colchicum, and all the usual remedies had been tried 
and found worse than useless. Its surprising effects have also 
been experienced in its rapid cure of Nervous Affections of the 
Heart, qo Difficulty of Breathing, Pains of the Loins, 
Sciatica, Glandular Swellings, and Weakness of the Ligaments 
and Joints. It may be used at any time by the most delicate 
person with the greatest safety, requiring no restraint from busi- 
ness or pleasure, nor does it cause any eruption on the most tender 
skin. Sold by the Appointment of Jean Lefay, the Inventor, by 
his Sole Agent, J. W. Stirling, Pharmaceutical Chemist, No. 86. 
High Street, Whitechapel, London. In Metallic Cases at 2s. 9d. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 

N.B. A Post-Office order for 5s. will pay for a 4s. 6d. Case and 
its Carriage to any part of the United Kingdom. 

*«* It can be sent to any part of London, Carriage free. 


ge BILIOUS, LIVER, and STOMACH 
_ COMPLAINTS. —“ Out of the ground hath the Lord caused 
medicines to grow: and he that is wise will not despise them : 
for with such doth he heal men, and taketh away their pains."’ 
(Eeclus. xxxviii.4.and7.) As a preserver of health, and a gentle 
yet efficacious remedy for indigestion, and all disorders originating 
from a morbid action of the stomach and liver, STIRLING'S 
PILLS have met with more general approbation than any other 
medicine yet discovered, requiring no restraint of diet or confine- 
ment during their use. They are mild in their operation, and 
eointi in their effect, and may be taken at any age or time 
without danger from cold or wet. They speedily remove the 
causes that produce discase, and restore health and vigour to the 
whole system. For females they are invaluable, as they remove 
obstructions, promote a regular circulation, and improve the com- 
plexion, yiving the skin a beautiful, clear, and blooming appear- 
ance, which, by their use, may be retained to the latest period of 
life. Also for children they are the best medicine that can be 
used, as they expel worms, carry off cruditics, &c., from the sto- 
mach and intestines, by which they prevent illness, and lay the 
,foundation of good health for future years. Free livers, who are 
ubject to headache, giddiness, drowsiness, irregularity of the 
wels, nervous irritability, &c., should never be without them ; 
r, by their prompt administration on the first symptoms of ill- 
e338, fits, apoplexy, gout, and many other dangerous compilainta, 
ay be prevented or cured. They will be found highly bencticial 
uring a course of sea-bathing. 
Prepared and sold by J. W. Stirling, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
86. High Street, Whitechapel, in boxes at 134d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
each; and can be had of all respectable medicine vendors in the 
kingdom. The genuine has the name on the stamp. Ask for 
“ Stirling’s Stomach Pills.” 
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